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INTRODUCTORY 

The  New- York  State  Temperance  Society  wishing  to 
enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  greatly  encouraged 
by  past  success,  has  resolved  to  solicit  indulgence  and 
patronage  for  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  to  be  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  cause,  we  are 
convinced,  must  continue  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a 
community  which  has  already  derived  such  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  from  its  prevalence;  and  we  believe  that  more, 
full  and  frequent  discussion  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
an  organized  and  systematic  opposition  to  the  consumption 
of  ardent  spirit  and  to  intemperance  in  all  its  forms,  can 
scarce  fail  of  being  attended  with  beneficial  results.  The 
Society  adopts  this  as  a  method  of  holding  more  extensive 
and  intimate  communication  with  the  public  mind  than  its 
printed  documents  have  hitherto  afforded. 

The  end  aimed  at,  we  believe  to  be,  not  an  individual 
a  local,  or  a  sectional  interest.  The  members  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  are  banded  and  pledged,  it  is  true,  but  to  the  pursuit 
of  no  doubtful  object.  They  are  leagued  for  the  support 
of  one  great  maxim,  a  plain  and  simple  principle,  not  only 
consistent  with,  but  as  they  suppose  inseparable  from  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  all. 

The  appeals  they  propose  to  make,  like  those  heretofore 
so  often  repeated,  they  would  address  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  conscience  of  their  fellow-citizens,  not  with- the 
design  to  foster  any  peculiar  system  of  opinions  or  to  on- 
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gage  support  for  any  favored  order  of  men.  Their  invita¬ 
tion  is  not  a  call  to  enter  any  field  of  vague  discussion  or 
of  party  or  sectarian  strife.  They  seek  not  to  assemble 
men  together  in  crowds,  that  the  artful  and  designing 
may  ride  on  their  shoulders  into  places  of  power  or 
profit.  They  demand  no  relinquishment  of  true  and  sub¬ 
stantial  independence — no  burthensome  sacrifice  of  time 
and  money;  their  pledge  imposes  no  inconvenient  or 
useless  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  days  and 
seasons — requires  no  qualifying  test  but  the  simple  pro¬ 
mise  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  a  proved^  denounced  and 
detested  poison.  This  it  is,  and  no  more.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  kept  back,  no  concealed  machinery,  no  hidden  wires 
by  which  those  who  engage  to  support  temperance  can  be 
made  to  play  an  unconscious  part  in  some  other  game. 
The  associated  friends  of  Temperance  who  adopt  this 
method  of  addressing  the  public  rely  for  success  upon  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  their  cause.  They  have  but  a  single  de¬ 
sign,  and  that  is  easy  of  comprehension.  They  believe 
that  suffering  is  the  natural  and  proper  consequence  of  sin 
and  of  imprudence.  They  would  inculcate  wisdom  and 
prudence,  with  the  hope  that  the  sum  of  happiness  may  be 
thereby  increased.  If  a  man  is  in  health,  they  request  him 
to  do  what  he  can  to  remain  so;  of  the  strong  man,  they 
ask  the  preservation  of  his  strength;  of  the  wealthy;  to 
maintain  and  secure  his  independence;  of  him  who  has 
character  and  influence,  to  use  those  advantages  for  the 
good  of  bis  companions,  that  they  may  be  continued  to 
himself;  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  they  require  nothing 
but  to  take  hold  of  the  friendly  hand  that  is  stretched  out 
for  their  relief,^  and  by  a  moderate  exercise  of  self-control 
and  an  easy  clfort,  assist  to  raise  themselves  to  competence 
and  comfort. 

In  its  organization,  the  Society  is  strictly  republican. 
Its  basis  is  the  piniciple,  that  the  proper  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  all  human  institutions  is  to  secure  the  oreat- 
est  amount  of  happiness;  that  to  be  competent  to  the 
duties  of  self-government  men  need  only  be  virtuous,  and 
that  to  be  virtuous  they  need  only  to  be  enlightened. 
They  therefore  labor  to  diffuse  intelligence;  they  exhort 
and  importune  all  men  to  form  habits  of  manly  self-con¬ 
trol,  of  rigid  temperance,  to  the  end  that  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  may  flow  free  and  pure,  giving  life  and  joy  to 
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the  desolate  places;  that  prosperity,  health  and  peace  may 
be  universally  diffused,  that  our  beloved  country  and  our 
cherished  institutions  may  be  forever  secure  in  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  our  citizens. 

Appearing  as  the  organ  of  a  Society  thus  established  and 
known,  the  American  Quarterly  Temperance  Magazine  ad¬ 
vances  some  claims  to  favor,  independent  of  any  that  may 
hereafter  grow  out  of  its  literary  merit  whatever  that 
may  be.  It  appears  as  a  volunteer  in  a  cause  lying  near  the 
hearts  of  many  thousands,  and  on  the  success  of  which  the 
temporal  hopes  and  eternal  prospects  of  millions  are  sus¬ 
pended.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  its  pages  will 
be  enriched  by  contributions  from  able  scholars,  sound  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  and  ardent  patriots;  from  those  who  in  all 
parts  of  our  land  are  now  rallying  around  the  standard  of 
reform,  and  at  a  time  when  the  hearts  of  many  are  failing 
from  fear,  are  determined  in  a  spirit  of  entire  devotedness, 
to  meet  all  their  just  responsibilities  in  relation  to  that  inher¬ 
itance  of  moral,  civil  and  religious  privileges  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  fathers. 

Having  the  good  of  all  for  its  sole  and  proper  object,  this 
Magazine  will,  we  trust,  be  received  with  sentiments  like 
those  that  have  called  it  into  existence,  and  with  especial 
favor  by  all  who  wish  to  do  something  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause.  Its  pages  will  be  open  to  all  who  speak  the 
language  of  conciliation  and  kindness,  and  efforts  will  not 
be  spared  to  give  it  such  a  character  that  its  visits  may  be 
welcomed  as  those  of  an  intellectual  companion  and  friend, 
as  well  as  an  earnest  and  faithful  monitor.  . 

It  has  been  distinctly  announced,  and  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  whatever  profit  may  arise  from  its  circulation 
will  be  carefully  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Society. 


Article  II. 

Correspondence  between  his  Prussian  Majesty's  Consul  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  JYew-York  State  Tempe¬ 
rance  Society, 

We  lay  the  ensuing  correspondence  before  our  readers, 
convinced  that  they  will  derive  satisfaction  from  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 
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and  find  an  argument  for  renewed  zeal  and  redoubled  ex¬ 
ertion  in  the  fact,  that  the  labors  of  the  friends  of  Tempe¬ 
rance  in  America  are  watched  with  solicitude  by  the  wise 
and  good  in  distant  countries.  '  * 

Consulate  of  Prussia,  ) 
JYeiv-York,  6th  December^  1832.  ) 

Sir — The  Prussian  Government,  "aware  of  the  success 
which  has  attended -the  establishment  of  Temperance  So¬ 
cieties  in  this  country,  and  being  desirous  to  introduce  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  in  Prussia,  has  directed  me,  through  the 
Department  of  State,  to  collect  and  transmit  to  Berlin  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society  in  this  country,  with 
such  of  their  transactions  as  have  been  made  public,  and  in 
fact  all  such  details  and  suggestions  as  might  be  useful,  or 
could  serve  as  models  for  his  Majesty’s  Government,  in 
the  formation  of  such  Societies. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  sir,  to  make  known  to  you  the  re¬ 
quisitions  of  that  Government,  and  to  assure  you  that  I 
shall  be  most  happy  and  most  obliged  by  any  epistolary 
or  documentary  information  which  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  grant  me  on  this  interesting  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  sentiments  of  the  greatest  respect, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  serv’t, 

J.  W.  SCHMIDT,  Prussian  Consul. 

To  E.  C.  Delavan,  Esq.  Albany. 

Office  of  the  New-York 
State  Temperance  Society, 

Mbany,  Dec,  Wth^  1832. 

To  THE  Secretary  of  State,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

By  a  letter  recently  received  from  J.  W.  Schmidt, 
Esq.  Prussian  Consul  General  for  the  United  States,  I  have 
been  requested  to  communicate,  for  the  use  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  a  succinct  history  of  the  great  temperance  re¬ 
formation  which  is  now  scattering  its  rich  and  precious 
blessings  throughout  all  the  States  of  the  American  Re¬ 
public. 

With  this  request  I  hasten  to  comply,  and  as  I  supposed 
it  might  be  your  design  to  cause  the  document  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  but  also  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
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German  Confederacy,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  our 
State  Society  has  given  it  a  form  suitable  for  the  public 
journals  or  for  a  tract.  Much  pains  and  care  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  to  render  the  details- and  statements  correct. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  history  in  manuscript,  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  a  parcel  of  printed  documents,  and 
among  those  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 
the  National  Circular.^^  The  distribution  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  in  each  of  the  350,000  or  400,000  families  in  this 
State,  has  done  more  for  the  cause  than  all  other  means; 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  if  a 
similar  document,  adapted  to  the  condition  and.  w'ants  of 
Prussia,  were  placed  by  the  Government  gratuitously  in 
every  family  in  the  Kingdom,  the  results  would  be  such  as 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  humanity. 
Such  a  circular,  emanating  from  the  Government,  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  might  be  read  by  all  classes;  by 
clergymen  from  the  sacred  desk  to  their  people;  by  teach¬ 
ers  to  their  pupils,  &c.  &c.  would  excite  such  an  interest 
as  would  not  only  prepare  the  way  for  other  efforts,  but 
hasten  the  consumation  of  that  reform  which  is  yet,  I  trust, 
to  carry  joy  and  happiness  to  the  people  of  Prussia,  and 
mark,  his  present  Majesty’s  reign  as  one  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  in  Prussian  History. 

Should  the  Prussian  Government  conclude  to  favor  the 
establishment  of  Temperance  Societies,  on  the  principle  of 
total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirit,  a  national  society  form¬ 
ed  in  Berlin,  with  his  Majesty  at  its  head,  as  patron,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  exert  a  most  favorable  influence. 

It  will  ever  afford  me  the  liveliest  pleasure  to  communi¬ 
cate  at  any  time  to  his  Majesty’s  Government  any  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  power  in  regard  to  the  Temperance  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  by  learning,  that  the 
cause  which  is  now  enriching  and  blessing  this  country,  is 
also  spreading  its  benign  influences  over  Prussia  and  over 
the  world. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  C.  DELAVAN, 
Chairman  of  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Tern.  So, 
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J1  Succinct  History  of  the  Origin^  Pj'inciples,  Objects  and 
Progress  of  Temperance  Societies  in  the  United  States  of 
America, 

Communicated  for  the  information  of  the  Prussian  Go¬ 
vernment  at  the  special  request  of  His  Majesty^ s  Con¬ 
sul  General  in  and  for  the  UNITED  STATES,  and 
residing  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

Before  we  advert  to  the  origin  of  Temperance  Associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  remark, 
that  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  however  mon¬ 
strous  it  may  now  appear,  is  comparatively  of  recent  ori¬ 
gin  in  America.  Previous  to  the  wars  of  1756  and  of  1775, 
drunkenness  was  by  no  means  a  common  vice  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  then  colonies.  The  influence  those  wars 
had  in  opening  the  flood-gates  of  intemperance  was  very 
great;  but  undoubtedly  other  causes,  equally  great,  con¬ 
curred  to  swell  the  torrent  and  increase  the  evil.  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the  effect  is  undeni¬ 
able;  and  although  we  may  well  blush  for  our  country, 
still  the  fact  must  be  acknowledged,  that  by  the  year  1807 
or  1808  drunkenness  had  become  so  commoit,  and  was  so 
rapidly  increasing,  that  many  gentlemen  of  philanthropy 
and  patriotism  found  their  attention  arrested,  and  a  few 
feeble  and  desultory  efforts  were  made  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  vice.  Nothing  effectual,  however,  was  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  public  mind  again  fell  into  a  slumber 
which  had  well  nigh  been  as  t-he  slumber  of  death  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  country  and  to  our  cherished  and  valued  insti¬ 
tutions;  for  before  any  were  aware,  the  vice  had  attained 
a  magnitude  almost  incredible.  A  careful  investigation, 
made  at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  has  brought 
to  light  the  unwelcome  facts,  that  two-thirds  of  our  pau¬ 
perism,,  nine-tenths  of  our  crimes,,  two-thirds  of  our  cases  of 
insanity,  and  an  annual  expense  of  from  100  to  120  millions 
of  dollars,  are  to  be  traced  immediately^  or  remotely  to  the 
moderate  or  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirit.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  ravages  of  intemperance  have  extended,  not 
only  to  our  sanctuaries  of  religion,  our  legislative  halls  and 
judicial  courts,  but  that  the  freedom  and  the  purity  of  the 
elective  franchise  are  endangered;  and  investigation  not 
only  has  disclosed  these  important  facts,  but  has  also 
proved  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  every  candid  mind,  that 
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the  use  of  ardent  spirit  as  a  common  drink  adds  nothing, 
either  to  the  happiness  or  to  the  physical  energies  of  man, 
but  is  directly  subversive  of  both. 

These  facts,  however,  important  as  they  are,  have  pro¬ 
bably  had  less  influence  in  helping  on  the  reformation,  than 
the  discovery  that  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  ten¬ 
dency  of  moderate  drinking  is  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
drunkenness;  for  though  it  is  true  that  every  moderate 
drinker  does  not  become  a  drunkard,  yet  it  is  equally  true 
that  every  drunkard  was  once  a  moderate  drinker,  and  the 
path  in  which  the  latter  walks  is  beset  with  dangers  and 
leads  directly  to  a  fatal  precipice,  towards  which  every 
successive  glass  approximates  him  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
in  due  time  his  feet  slide  and  he  falls  to  rise  no  more. 

Moved  by  these  and  other  similar  considerations,  a  few 
gentlemen  met  in  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  13th  February,  1826,  and  formed  the  American 
Temperance  Society.  The  Honorable  Marcus  Morton 
was  the  first  President.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
this  Society,  and  of  all  its  auxiliaries  in  the  United  States, 
are  seen  in  the  following  pledge : 

PLEDGE. 

‘‘  We  the  subscribers,  residing  in  the  in  the 

county  of  believing  that  the  drinking  of  ardent 

spirit  is,  for.  persons  in  health,  not  only  unnecessary  but 
injurious,  and  that  its  use  is  the  cause  of  forming  intempe¬ 
rate  appetites  and  habits,  and  while  it  is  continued  the 
evils  of  intemperance  can. never  be  prevented,  do  there¬ 
fore  agree,  that  we  will  not,  except  as  a  medicine  in  case 
of  bodily  infirmity,  use  distilled  spirits  ourselves,  or  pro¬ 
cure  them  for  the  use  of  our  families,  or  provide  them  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  friends  or  for  persons  in  our  em¬ 
ployment;  and  that  in  all  suitable  ways- we  will  discounte¬ 
nance  the  use  of  themi  in  the  community.”  • 

The  adoption  and  signature  of  this  simple  pledge  alone, 
constitutes  the  person  signing  it  a  member  of  the  Society; 
and.  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  of  persons  who  have 
once  signed  the  pledge  deliberately  and  understandingly 
violating  it,  and  becoming  habitual  drunkards.  ’  It  is  snn- 
ply  a  pledge  of  honor;  no  pains  or  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  one  who  violates  it.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that 
so  long  as  any  one  adheres  strictly  to  this  pledge  or  agree- 
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ment, -there  is  no  danger  ol  his  becoming  a  drunkard;  and 
it  is  equally  manifest,  that  were  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  to  adopt  it,  drunkenness  would 
at  once  disappear,  with  all  its  attending  evils.  Total  ab¬ 
stinence,  then,  except  for  medical  purposes,  is  one  princi¬ 
ple  of  temperance  societies;  and  by  its  very  nature,  it 
lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

The  other  principle  is  equally  simple  and  equally  effica¬ 
cious. 

It  is  voluntary  association^  of  which  the  bond  is  the  above 
pledge. 

This  principle  is  only  the  carrying  out  into  action  a  well 
known  fact,  that  united  and  concentrated  is  more  efficient 
than  divided  and  individual  effort.  Fifty  men  united,  will 
do  more  than  one  hundred  divided.  An  army  moving  in 
solid  columns  is  more  powerful  than  would  be  the  same 
number  of  men  extended  over  a  large  territory  and  acting 
singly  and  without  concert. 

The  objects  of  temperance  societies  are  learned  from, 
the  evils  they  purpose  to  remove.  There  is  no  name  or 
form  of  human  woe  or  human  wretchedness,  which  is  not 
embraced  in  the  kindness  and  the  charities  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  of  mercy.  Theirs  it  is  to  dry  the  tear  of  anguish,  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to 
clothe  the  naked,  to'  release  the  captive  and  snatch  from  a 
grave  of  infamy  the  victims  of  a  degrading  appetite.  With 
these  objects  in  view,  temperance  societies  commend 
themselves  to  all,  of  every  religious  creed  and  of  every 
political  party,  by  their  freedom  from  every  thing  which 
is  not  compatible  with  the  most  enlarged  philanth^ropy  as 
well  as  with  the  most  enlightened  patriotism.  The  ap¬ 
peals  they  make  and  the  claims  they  urge,  address  them¬ 
selves  not  only  to  those  whose  object  it  is  to  alleviate  hu¬ 
man  wretchedness,  but  also  to  every  one  whose  desire  it  is 
to  see  the  full  measure  of  his  country’s  prosperity  and 
glory.  • 

The  means  used  to  promote  these  high  and  benevolent 
objects  have  been  at  once  simple  in  their  nature  and  effec¬ 
tual  in  their  operation.  The  first  object  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  was  to  arouse  public  attention,  by  informing 
the  public  mind.  To  do  this,  investigations  were  set  on 
foot,  facts  were  collected,  and  authentic  documents  pub¬ 
lished,  bearing  on  every  point  of  the  destined  reform,  and 
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calculated  to  arouse  every  energy  of  the  human  mind  and 
bring  it  into  active  service.  In  this  country,  printing  is  so 
cheap,  that  millions  of  Reports,  Essays,  Addresses,  Circu¬ 
lars,  &c.  have  been  published,  and  for  the  most  part  gratu¬ 
itously  circulated  among  all  classes  of  community,  carry¬ 
ing  conviction  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  minds,  and  in¬ 
ducing  them  entirely  to  abandon  the  practice  of  using  ar¬ 
dent  spirit  as  a  common  drink.  Agents  have  also  been 
employed,  who,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  have  col¬ 
lected  the  people  and  addressed  them  upon  the  nature, 
causes  and  effects  of  intemperance,  and  persuaded  them  to 
adopt  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  These  agents  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  society,  by  whom  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  paid  wholly  by  voluntary  donations. 

In  no  instance  has  the  aid  of  government  been  solicited 
or  received,  neither  have  any  laws  been  demanded  or 
enacted,  operating  either  directly  or  remotely  in  favor  of 
the  reformation,  since  its  commencement.  In  this  country, 
an  application  to  government,  even  for  the  suppression  of 
a  vice  so  detrimental  to  public  and  private  usefulness  as 
is  intemperance,  unless  that  application  were  decidedly 
called  for  and  sustained  by  public  opinion,  would  only  in¬ 
jure  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve.  In  countries  where 
the  government  centers  in  one  head,  as  in  Prussia,  and 
where  that  head  has  secured,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  subjects,  a  di¬ 
rect  application  of  power  for  the  suppression  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  by  interdicting  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  might  not  be 
injudicious.  But  even  in  that  case,  a  previous  or  simtilta- 
neous  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people  would  tend 
much  to  secure  a  more  ready  and  cheerful  submission. 

As  the  New- York  State  Temperance  Society  has  ac¬ 
complished  as  much,  or  more,  than  any  other  state  socie¬ 
ty,  a  simple  detail  of  the  mode  by  which  it  has  operated 
may  be  serviceable. 

In  order,  however,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  each  of  the  States  form¬ 
ing  the  American  Republic  is  divided  into  counties,  most 
of  the  counties  into  towns,  and  most  of  the  towns  into  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  two  last  divisions,  however,  do  not  exactly 
apply  to  all  the  states;  the  southern  and  western  having 
la  general  no  smaller  civil  divisions  than  counties  and  ci¬ 
ties  or  villages.  A  county  embraces  an  extent  of  territo- 
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ry,  generally  from  25  to  30  miles  square :  a  town  is  6,  8 
or  10  miles  square,  while  a  school  district  embraces  from 
25  to  35  families,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 
The  State  of  New- York  has  56  counties,  773  towns,  and 
about  10,000  school  districts,  and  a  population  of  more 
than  2,000,000.  This  territory,  then,  is  the  field  upon 
which  the  New- York  State  Temperance  Society  has  to 
operate.  This  Society  was  formed  in  January,  1829,  and 
embraces  all  who  have  signed  the  pledge  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  ardent  spirit."^  The  concerns  of  the  Society^ 
however,  are  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of 
seven  persons,  located  at  Albany,  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  President  of  the  Society  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  State. 

The  first  step  taken  by  this  society,  after  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  to  use  means  for  informing  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  be 
removed,  and  the  means  proper  for  accomplishing  the 
work.  The  State  Society,  therefore,  contracted  for  one 
thousand  copies  weekly  of  the  Journal  of  Humanity,  a 
paper  published  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  These  papers  were  sent  to  some  one  individual  in 
each  town  in  the  state,  who  not  only  read  it  himself,  but 
circulated  it  through  the  town.  Having  pursued  this 
course  for  twelve  months,  an  agent  was  procured  to  tra¬ 
vel  through  the  state,  address  the  people,  and  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  form  county  and  town  societies.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  and  a  half,  every  county  had  a  county  society,  and 
about  700  out  of  the  900  towns  a  town  society.  As  yet 
however,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  uninfluenced; 
but  the  organization  had  become  so  far  perfected,  that  by 
means  of  county  and  town  societies,  it  was  found  practi¬ 
cable  to  reach  every  family  in  the  state. 


*  The  signing  of  the  pledge  is  done  in  the  primary  societies,  either  town  or 
district.  County  and  state  societies  are  mere  organizations  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business,  and  for  promoting  the  reformation  by  means  of  the  primary 
societies.  These  county  and  state  organizations  consist  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  (one  or  more,)  and  an  executive  committee  of  five  or  more  persons. 
The  district  societies  report  to  the  town  societies,  these  to  the  county,  the^ 
county  to  the  state,,  and  this  last  to  the  national  society. 
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A  concise,  plain,  and  a  kind  circular  was  prepared  and 
published.^  One  of  these  was  put  into  every  family  in  the 
state,  near  400,000  in  all,  and  the  result  fully  proved  that 
intelligence  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  engage  can¬ 
did  men  zealously  in  the  work.  In  the  course  of  six 
months  from  the  time  of  distributing  the  circular,  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  sign¬ 
ed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  were  enrolled  as 
members  of  temperance  societies.  An  interest  hitherto 
unknown  was  awakened,  but  to  sustain  it,  something  far¬ 
ther  was  found  necessary.  Information,  distilling  gradu¬ 
ally  and  silently,  like  the  dews  of  the  night,  was  wanted. 
To  gain  this  was  the  next  object.  A  small  sheet,  there¬ 
fore,  was  prepared,  to  be  issued  monthly  at  a  very  low  - 
price,  when  paid  for,  and  sent  gratuitously  where  there 
was  inability  or  unwillingness  to  pay.  This  sheet  is  edited 
with  great  care,  much  labor  being  bestowed  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  to  avoid  eve¬ 
ry  thing  like  a  spirit  of  unkindness  or  coercion.  This  pa¬ 
per,  which  is  called  The  Temperance  Recorder f  was  com¬ 
menced  in  March  last,  is  published  monthly,  and  of  each 
number  an  average  edition  of  about  50,000  copies  has  been 
issued,  or  over  500,000  in  all  to  this  time.  These  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  freely  distributed,  not  only  into  every  part 
of  the  State  of  New-York,  but  also  into  every  part  of  the 
Union,  carrying  light  and  conviction  to  multitudes  of 
minds.  The  object  of  the  State  Society  is  to  reach  every 
family,  and  for  this  purpose  the  towns  are  now  engaged  in 
organizing  school  district  temperance  societies,  auxiliary 
to  town  associations.  Thus,  when  the  whole  plan  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  will  present  the  following  order: 

1.  The  National  Society,  called  the  Amehican  Tem¬ 
perance  Society. 

2.  The  several  State  Societies,  auxiliary];  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society. 


*  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Prussian  Government; 
as  has  also  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  New-York  State  Temperance 
Society. 

t  A  complete  file  of  this  paper  accompanied  this  document. 

t  The  term  auxiliary  here  means  nothing  more  than  engaged  in  the  same 
work  by  a  common  bond,  which  is  the  pledge  before  mentioned.  No  auxilia¬ 
ry  society  is  called  upon  or  is  bound  to  give  any  money.  All  expenses  are  de¬ 
frayed  from  voluntary  contributions  or  donations. 
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8.  County  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society. 

4.  Town  Societies,  auxiliary  to  County  Societies. 

5.  School  District  Societies,  auxiliary  to  Town  So¬ 
cieties. 

All  the  members  of  these  different  auxiliaries  form  but 
one  society,  even  as  the  members  of  the  body,  though 
many  form  but  one  body;  and  it  is  readily  seen,  that  so 
great  a  combination  of  moral  force  as  is  presented  by  this 
organization  must  have  an  immense  influence  upon  the 
public  mind.  Accordingly,  the  MEANS  used  by  the 
American  Temperance  Society  and  its  auxiliaries,  have 
been  successful  even  beyond  anticipation.  At  first,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  single  newspaper,  designed  to  advocate 
temperance,  regarded  as  a  mere  business  transaction,  was 
looked  upon  as  visionary  and  ruinous.  Political  papers 
were  in  most  cases  unwilling  to  publish  articles  designed 
to  promote  the  temperance  reform;  even  some  refused  to 
publish  so  much  as  a  notice  of  a  temperance  meeting.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  all  persons  unanimonsly  concurred 
in  the  sentiment,  that  intemperance  was  an  evil,  and  that 
drunkards  and  drunkenness  were  despicable.  The  only 
questions  upon  w^hich  men  differed,  were  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  ardent  spirit  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  pro¬ 
per  method  of  suppressing  the  vice  of  intemperance.  At 
this  time,  there  is  less  diversity  of  sentiment,  even  upon 
these  points.  Men  have  suffered  the  light  of  truth  to  en¬ 
ter  their  minds,  and  they  have  yielded  to  the  conviction 
which  truth  is  always  designed  to  bring.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  temperance  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  that 
is,  papers  whose  object  is  to  advocate  the  cause  of  tempe¬ 
rance.  These  circulate  probably  from  20  to  25,000  co¬ 
pies  weekly,  and  are  eminently  useful  in  gradually  remo¬ 
ving  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  reformation-ignorance 
among  the  common  people. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  intelligence  is  the  readiest  and  most  efiectual  method  of 
conveying  information  to  the  public  mind.  Indeed,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  that  had  not  the  New- York  State  Tempe¬ 
rance  Society  taken  this  course,  there  is  but  little  proba¬ 
bility  the  reformation  would  have  made  so  great  an  ad¬ 
vance  as  it  has. 

Probably  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  indeed,  in  all 
the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  it  will  be  found 
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necessary  for  the  government  to  commence  the  reform^  by 
printing  and  circulating  free  of  charge  to  the  people^  great 
numbers  of  tracts,  circulars,  &c.  These  should  be  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  and  should  exhibit  a  detail  of  unde¬ 
niable  facts;  as  well  as  kind  and  lucid  arguments^  drawn 
from  facts.  Appeals  to  the  interests,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  philanthropy,  of  every  class  of  citizens^  may  be  made 
with  great  advantage,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
And  how  worthy  will  it  be  of  a  Prince,  possessed  of 
wealth  and  power,  to  use  them  for  the  suppression  of  the 
vice  of  intemperance,  by^ diffusing  information  among  his 
subjects,  and  jthus  reform  their  habits  '  by  enlightening 
their  minds. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ADVANCE  of  the  tempe¬ 
rance  reform  is  surprising,  as  well  as  cheering  to  its  friends. 
Nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  has  now  a  state  tempe¬ 
rance  society,  with  auxiliaries  in  most  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  The  whole  number  of  temperance  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Union,  is  probably  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand;  and  the  number  of  members  who  have  actually  signed 
the  pledge,  is  from  500,000  to  800,000.  The  State  of  New- 
York  has  1,200  societies,  and  200,000  members.  Near 
5,000  drunkards  have  been  permanently  reclaimed  since 
1826 — 1,500  distilleries  abandoned,  from  necessity  or  prin¬ 
ciple,  about  150  innkeepers  have  discontinued  furnishing  ar¬ 
dent  spirit  to  their  guests,  about  4,000  merchants  have  ceas¬ 
ed  to  keep  spirituous  liquors  as  an  article  of  traffic,  while 
not  less  probably  than  60,000  farmers,  and  as  many  mecha¬ 
nics,  perform  all  their  labor  without  ardent  spirit  furnish¬ 
ed  to  their  workmen.  And  as  it  is  estimated  that  as  many 
persons  now  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  who 
are  not  members  of  any  society,  as  of  those  that  are,  the 
general  influence  the  cause  has  upon  all  classes  is  manifest. 
The  results  of  this  great  change  are  apparent  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  private  wealth  and  happiness,  the  diminution  of 
crime,  and  the  decrease  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  the  punishment  of  criminals.  Nor  is  the  result 
less  favorable  upon  the  health  of  our  citizens;  especially 
as  affording  a  security  against  the  ravages  of  that  scourge 
of  the  nations,  the  Asiatic  Cholera.  In  this  city,  Al- 
bany,  there  were  336  reported  deaths  of  persons  over  16 
years  of  age,  last  summer,  from  the  cholera.  Only  two 
of  these  were  members  of  temperance  societies,  of  whom 
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there  are  5,000  in  the  city  in  a  population  of  26,000 — and 
of  the  336  who  died,  only  7,  including  the  two  members 
of  temperance  societies,  abstained  from  ardent  spirit. 
Upon  our  canals  and  navigable  rivers  too,  the  change  has 
been  very  beneficial.  Two-thirds  of  the  boats  which  na¬ 
vigate  the  great  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  which  is  360 
miles  in  length,  use  no  ardent  spirit,  their  officers  and 
men,  many  of  them  being  members  of  the  canal  tempe¬ 
rance  society.  The  reform  has  also  reached  the  ships 
which  are  owned  in  our  different  sea  ports,  and  which  sail 
from  thence  to  visit  every  nation  and  every  clime.  About 
400  vessels  now  depart  from  our  harbors  with  no  ardent 
spirit  on  board,  except  what  is  in  the  medicine  chest,  and 
used  only  in  the  case  of  actual  disease.  Many  whaling 
ships  have  sailed  to  the  Pacific,  on  a  three  years’  cruise, 
with  no  liquor  for  the  use  of  the  men,  except  in  sickness 
as  above.  The  result  of  this  change  is,  there  are  fewer 
accidents  at  sea,  and  the  rate  of  insurance  for  those  ships 
which  carry  no  spirit  is  less,  by  five  per  cent  on  the  pre¬ 
mium,  than  it  is  for  those  that  carry  spirit,  it  being  esti¬ 
mated  that  full  half  of  the  disasters  at  sea,  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  presence  of  spirituous  liquors.  Our  na¬ 
tional  ships  have  not  as  yet  entirely  dispensed  with  its  use 
among  the  officers  and  sailors,  but  the  men  are  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  commute  their  spirit  rations,  either  for 
food  or  for  a  fair  and  liberal  equivalent  in  money.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
entirely  forbid  the  use  of  spirit  in  the  navy,  so  soon  as 
congress  shall  give  him  the  power.  This,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  done  at  the  present  session.  In  some  cases,  nearly 
all  the  men  on  board  our  armed  vessels,  have  voluntarily 
relinquished  their  rations  of  liquor.  In  the  army,  no  spirit 
rations  are  furnished.  A,  late  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  has  forbidden  its  use  and  excluded  it  from  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  sutlers  are  not  permitted  to  keep  it  on  sale,  and 
the  officers  and  men  are  allowed  to  commute,  as  in  the 
navy.  This  new  regulation  is  submitted  to  without  a 
murmur,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  being  regarded  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  armies. 

The  EFFECTS  of  the  temperance  reform  have  been  so 
happy,  as  to  carry  the  conviction  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  if  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  was  entirely  abolished 
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from  the  United  States,  they  would  soon  rise  to  a  point 
of  greatness  and  of  glory,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
nations.  The  influence  of  spirituous  liquors  upon  our  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interests  particularly,  has  been  so  depressing, 
that  with  the  aid  of  duties  upon  foreign  productions^ 
amounting  in  niany  cases  to  almost  a  prohibition,  they  have 
hardly  been  sustained  without  loss.  Remove  the  cause  of 
this  depression,  and  no  protecting  duties  would  be  needed. 
This  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  many  establishments, 
from  which  ardent  spirit  has  been,  for  a  year  or  more, 
excluded.  Indeed  it  may  be  asserted,  without  the  fear  of 
enlightened  contradiction,  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  is 
the  incuhus  which  has  lain  upon  the  States  of  America. 

Its  effects  in  a  single  year  in  the  Union,  if  collected  into 
one  group,  would  present  to  the  eye  of  weeping  humani¬ 
ty,  an  army  of  300,000  drunkards,  75,000  criminals, 
200,000  paupers,  and  more  than  600  insane  persons,  all 
the  victims  directly  or  indirectly  of  ardent  spirit,  while 
in  the  same  time,  at  least  30,000  sink  into  a  drunkard’s 
grave.  With  these  facts  before  them,  facts  which,  how 
humbling  soever  they  may  be  considered,  are  too  well 
authenticated  to  be  denied — Americans  have  commenced 
the  work  of  reform;  and  willing  that  others  should  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  blessings  they  seek,  their  wish  is,  that  all  na¬ 
tions  should  unite  in  an  alliance  against  ardent  spirit,  and 
remove  forever  from  common  use,  that  prolific  cause  of 
so  much  crime,  misery,  and  death.  The  temperance 
cause  is  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  appeals  to  all  of  every 
nation,  and  people,  and  language,  where  the  miseries  of 
intemperance  are  felt;  and  the  appeal  comes  sanctioned 
by  every  motive  which  can  have  influence  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  And  were  the  nations  of  Europe,  together 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  of  British 
America,  to  unite  in  admitting  the  claims  of  the  tempe¬ 
rance  reform,  what  a  torrent  of  human  wretchedness 
would  cease  to  flow,  and  what  an  amount  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  would  be  secured !  The  Iron  age  would  then  pro¬ 
bably  soon  pass  away,  and  the  Golden  one  be  ushered  in, 
and  our  earth  again  bloom  in  primeval  happiness  and  peace. 

And  this  work  can  he  accomplished.  Let  but  the  great, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,  will  its  existence,  and  it  shall  come 
into  being. .  Light  and  Love,  going  outdnto  the  earth,, 
like  twin  sisters,  shall  scatter  the  mists  of  error,  and  dis-* 
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pel  the  clouds  of  prejudice — sorrow  and  sighing  at  their 
approach  shall  flee  away,  and  joy  and  happiness  shall  take 
their  place  among  men.  Gaols,  and  penitentiaries,  and 
state  prisons,  and  alms-houses,  shall  stand  only  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  departed  vice;  the  drunkard’s  loathsome  form 
shall  no  more  awaken  shar  and  sorrow;  sobriety,  good 
order  and  intelligence,  shall  oe  every  where  diflused;  and 
the  way  be  prepared  for  consummating  the  anticipations 
and  the  wishes  of  the  patriots  and  the  philanthropists  of 
all  ages. 

Albany,  State  of  New- York,  December  12,  1832. 


Article  III. 

On  the  sale  of  Jlrdent  Spirit  by  Christians. 

“  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.” 

“Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.” 

St.  Matthew. 

I  ask’d  of  Earth,  amid  the  throng  that  fill 
Her  moral  lazar-house — who  still  retain 
A  purifying  principle,  to  heal 
The  vital  taint,  and  make  the  leper  whole  ? — 
Then  from  her  mountain-tops,  and  echoing  hills, 
And  shadowy  vales,  she  rais’d  a  cheerful  voice, 
And  answer’d  Christians. 

But  I  saw  a  flood 

Of  dark  corruption.  Far  and  wide  it  spread, — 
And  many  sported  on  the  fatal  brink, 

Who  never  more  to  health  and  hope  return’d: — 
For  he  who  plung’d  did  straight  forget  his  God, 
And  curse  himself  and  die. — Amaz’d  I  mark’d 
Some  of  i\ie  favor^ d  band  with  busy  toil 
Forming  new  channels  for  that  baleful  tide. 

As  if  to  irrigate  the  scorching  land 
With  iEtna’s  lava. — Not  of  the  dire  fount 
They  tasted, — nor  their  offspring  fail’d  to  warn 
Against  the  deadly  draught; — they  only  press’d 
Its  venom  to  their  erring  neighbor's  lip. 

Until  the  plague-spot  rankled  in  his  soul. 

Yet  from  their  household  altars,  morn  and  even, 
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Duly  arose  the  prayer,  that  God  would  change 
The  sinner’s  heart,  and  turn  those  wayward  feet 
Whose  steps  take  hold  on  hell. — 

The  darken’d  World 

I  ask’d,  “who  gave  herkght?” — And  she  replied 
“  Christians^ — for  like  a  city  on  a  hill 
Behold  their  brightness  beam.” 

I  ask’d,  and  lo! 

/ 

With  zeal  that  never  tires,  they  spread  the  wing 
Of  broad  benevolence,  to  bear  the  news 
Of  mercy  to  the  heathen, — and  to  fill 
The  idol-temples  with  Jehovah’s  praise. 

Yet  some,  while  mov’d  with  purpose  so  sublime, 
Expansive  and  seraphic,  strangely  sent 
Jl  poison  to  their  brother^ — coldly  stamp’d 
Despair’s  dire  seal  upon  her  trembling  heart 
Who  wak’d  and  wept  for  him,— and  on  his  babes 
Entailed  the  woes  of  orphanage. 

I  fear’d 

That  Mammon’s  dazzling  lure  had  blinded  them  ; 

But  then  I  heard  them  from  the  Book  inspir’d 
Read  and  instruct  their  listening  little  ones, 

That  riches  gain’d  without  the  fear  of  God 
Were  but  an  ill  inheritance,— and  he 
Who  hasteth  after  wealth,  doth  often  fall 
’Mid  hurtful  snares, — and  drown  his  priceless  soul^ 

In  deep  perdition.  Then  I  marvell’d  much, 

Pondering  the  mystery. — 

At  length  a  voice 
Flow’d  from  those  lips  that  blanch’d  on  Golgotha, 
“Return,  my  erring  sons !”— and  back  they  came 
To  their  blest  fold  with  tears. — So  there  was  joy 
In  Heaven, — as  when  the  prodigal  doth  turn 
First  from  his  sins,  and  find  a  pardoning  God. 

H. 

Hartford^  Conn,  Dec.  24,  1829. 
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Article  IV. 

[For  the  American  Quarterly  Temperance  Magazine.] 

Inquiry  into  the  causes  which  prevent  the  more  rapid  increase 
and  spread  of  the  Temperance  Reform.^ 

When  any  grievous  or  alarming  evil  presses  upon  us  in 
our  individual  capacity,  we  immediately  inquire,  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  suffering"?  How  have  I  incurred  this  mis¬ 
fortune  "?  If  affliction  springe th  not  forth  out  of  the  ground, 
if  trouble  grows  not  out  of  the  dust,  whence  comes  this 
evil"?  Is  it  the  consequence  of  my  own  imprudence — my 
own  ignorance — my  own  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  be 
warned  and  instructed"?  or  is  it  part  of  that  inheritance 
of  woe,  to  which  I  in  common  with  all  men  am  called  by 
inexorable  destiny  to  succeed?  How  often  will  faithful 
and  earnest  examination  convince  us  that  we  suffer  only 
the  just  penalty  of  certain  laws  established  to  secure  our 
own  well-being,  and  that  of  our  companions ! 

Doubtless  there  are  evils  from  which  no  elevation  of 
human  virtue  can  insure  an  exemption,  which  no  hu¬ 
man  prudence  can  shun;  like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
they  are  visited  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  result  of  all  temperate  and  judicious  examination 
respecting  the  remote  and  hidden  causes  of  things,  will, 
in  the  end,  assuredly  vindicate  Eternal  Providence,  and 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  We  shall  learn  that  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  nature;  the  inevitable  allotment  of  pain  and 
disease;  of  old  age  and  death;  are  wisely  and  mercifully 
ordered  by  that  providence  which  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb:  messengers  of  mercy  sent  for  the  good  of 
man.  We  would  venture  then  to  assume  the  position, 
that,  in  the  organization  of  human  society,  no  real  evil  ex¬ 
ists,  but  through  the  sufferance  or  by  the  fault  of  the 
individuals  constituting  the  society.  The  amended  and 
approved  science  of  government  as  it  stands  in  our  day,  is 
that  which  teaches  all  men  to  govern  themselves;  and  we 
contend  that  if  a  wise  and  enlightened  people  like  ^the 

As  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  relation  to  the  use  of  wine,  the  Ex. 
Com.  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  T.  S.  in  giving  a  place  to  the  following  article  from  a 
correspondent,  would  not  be  understood  to  depart  at  all  from  the  pledge  as  it 
stands  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  society.  The  subject  is  certainly  of 
importance  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  complete  triumph  of  temperance, 
and  as  such  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  all. 
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inhabitants  of  these  United  States  permit  any  great  and 
pernicious  evil  among  them,  it  is  their  own  fault. 

This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  true  ground  upon  which 
what  is  called  the  Temperance  Reform  proceeds.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  community  have  the  power  to  rid  theni- 
selves  of  the  evil;  that  all  they  require  is  to  know  their 
own  strength,  and  also  what  is  required,  of  them. 

Viewing,  then,  intemperance  as  one  of  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  of  those  causes,  which,  like  the  balls  of  pitch, 
and  hair  among  the  wheels  of  the  Babylonian  Dragon, 
obstruct  the  motions  of  the  machine  of  human  society,  the 
inquiry  arises,  whence  this  evil  I  what  its  origin,  and  why 
has  it  existed  with  an  almost  constantly  increasing  force 
from  the  time  that  Noah  planted  his  vineyard  on  Mount 
Arrarat  to  the  present  day  1  And  is  there  now  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun  I  Has  a  spirit  gone  forth  in  these  days  po¬ 
tent  enough  to  subdue  and  control,  and  coerce  with  chains, 
this  demon  which  has  held  the  human  family  in  slavery 
for  five  thousand  years  1 

Both  branches  of  this  inquiry  are  interesting,  for  unless 
we  can  detect  the  cause,  we  must  not  hope  effectually  to 
apply  a  remedy;  and  unless  the  evil  is  in  its  nature  cure- 
able,  we  shall,  in  vain,  seek  an  antidote.  The  attempt  to 
give  a  physical  or  physiological  reason  why  men  in  all 
ages  have  sought  artificial  stimulation,  why  they  have 
ever  been  more  eager  than  rats  to  ravin  down  their  pro¬ 
per  bane,  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation,  in  which  we 
must  not  here  indulge.  The  inquiry  to  which  an  answer 
is  now  most  imperatively  demanded,  is,  what  are  the /cau¬ 
ses  which  at  this  moment  oppose  the  universal  spread  and 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  Temperance  Reform  1  If 
there  are  in  the  United  States  near  a  million  and  an  half 
of  avowed  and  enrolled  temperance  advocates,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  more  than  an  hundred  thousand 
more,  and  if  they  have  any  share  of  that  organization, 
discipline,  and  esprit  du  corps  which  should  distinguish  an 
army  destined  to  achieve  the  moral  conquest  of  the  world, 
we  think  the  answer  required,  might,  in  a  short  time,  be 
elicited.  We  would  say  to  each  and  every  one  of  that 
million  and  six  hundred  thousand,  what  is  the  reason  that 
your  next  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  has  not,  ere  this, 
been  persuaded  by  your  example  and  your  arguments  to 
enlist  cordially  and  thoroughly  in  this  cause? 
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We  apprehend  that  on  careful  and  impartial  inquiry, 
culpable  negligence  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  avow¬ 
ed  friends  of  temperance  will  be  found  foremost  among 
the  retarding  causes.  If  our  responsibility  is  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  light  we  possess,  we  cannot  be  justified  in  our 
indolence  and  supineness.  We  may  not  say  with  Cain, 
‘‘  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?’  and  fancy  ourselves  inno¬ 
cent  while  we  suffer  him  to  fall  the  victim  of  a  destroyer 
from  which  we  might  have  rescued  him. 

Another  and  a  great  obstacle  is  the  false  and  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  guilt  of  intemperance^  not  in  those  alone 
who  are  already  confirmed  in  the  habit.  Alas  for  them ! 
Their  period  of  moral  agency  is  in  a  great  measure  past: 
They  are  indeed  responsible  for  their  crimes,  and  most 
bitter  and  inexorable  will  be  their  punishment,  upon  which 
they,  for  the  most  part,  have  already  entered.  A  habit 
of  spirituous  potation  has  in  them,  occasioned  an  hebetude 
of  intellect,  a  sluggishness  of  perception,  which  entitles 
them  to  rank  among  moral  beings,  as  those  twice  dead  and 
plucked  up  by  the  roots.  But  in  the  case  of  this  suicidal 
crime,  are  there  no  accessaries  before  or  after  the  facti 
Are  there  none  who  abetted  and  incited  to  the  crime  they 
should  have  striven  to  prevent!  Is  no  one  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  that  sordid  gain  which  these  wretches  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  in  exchange  for  that  which  was  to  be 
their  destruction! 

By  the  law  of  England,  and  probably  by  that  of  other 
countries,  a  severe  penalty  is  inflicted  on  the  man  who,  in 
a  crouded  city,  lets  fall  any  heavy  body  from  the  roof  or 
upper  windows  of  a  high  building,  which  in  its  fall  injures 
or  kills  any  one  that  may  be  passing  below;  and  this  pe¬ 
nalty  will  take  effect,  even  although  he  called  out  to  give 
warning  of  the  danger.  Laws  have  also  been  enacted  in 
many  states,  to  protect  society  from  the  cupidity  of  the 
venders  of  poisonous  drugs;  and  the  law  was  never 
thought  oppressive  which  made  it  present  death  to  any 
one  that  uttered  them,  yet  by  a  remarkable  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  legislators,  a  fe  w  poor  simples  have  been  thus 
proscribed  and  banned,  while  the  great  Sampson  of  poi¬ 
sons,  of  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  observers,  medical  and  otherwise,  for  saying 
that  it  has  slain  more  than  famine,  pestilence  and  the 
sword^ — this  sweeping  and  universal  destroyer  has  been, 
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and  to  this  day  is,  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  law 
givers ;  has  even  its  advocates  among  all  ranks  and  in  all  the 
walks  of  life. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  human  societies  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  protect  themselves  against  such  destructive  and 
insiduous  foes.  The  remedy  is  easy.  It  is  easy  at  least 
for  every  one  who  has  not  yet  fallen,  to  resolve  that  he  for 
one,  will  never  put  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal  away 
his  brains;  and  it  would  be  easy,  were  the  needful  light 
disseminated,  to  save  every  child  who  is  yet  pure,  from 
this  most  fatal  contamination.  But  when  shall  we  awake 
to  a  consciousness  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  1.  When  shall  we  realize  that  if  a  man  is 
slain  by  the  missile  we  put  in  motion,  or  the  poison  we 
tempt  him  to  buy,  or  which  we,  by  our  example  and  ad¬ 
vice,  encourage  him  to  use,  that  his  blood  shall  surely  be 
upon  us?  Let  us  learn  to  contemplate  actions  in  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  remote  and  contingent  as  well  as  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  and  certain  consequences.  Not  many  years  since,  a 
band  of  Indians,  when  on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  trading  posts 
received  as  a  present,  a  small  quantity  of  whiskey.  In  the 
subsequent  drunken  re  vel  at  their  camp,  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  men  died  in  the  acute  stage  of  that  disease  which  is  of¬ 
ten  induced  by  the  sudden  distention  of  the  stomach  with  a 
large  quantity  of  a  stimulant  liquor,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  disused.  The  younger  warriors  of  the  band  con¬ 
sidering  the  suddenness  of  his  death  and  the  blackness  of 
the  skin  consequent  upon  it,  as  indicating  the  effect  of 
poison,  in  the  irritation  and  madness  of  the  moment,"^^  re¬ 
paired  to  the  sugar  camp  of  a  poor  family  of  whites  near 
by,  murdered  the  whole  to  the  number  of  seven,  and 
burnt  the  house  over  their  bodies.  This  melancholy  event 
was  conspicuous,  apparently  foremost,  among  the  causes 
of  a  disastrous  and  bloody  war.  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  white  man,  knowing  the  insidious  nature  of  the  poison 
he  gave,  and  its  maddening  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
savages,  w^as  to  be  excused  because  he  could  not  certain¬ 
ly  foresee  all  this  train  bf  suffering  and  crime  and  death  ? 
If  knowledge  is  power,  it  also  involves  responsibility;  and 
when  we  unfix  the  mass  at  the  summit  of  a  precipice, 
knowing  that  in  its  descent,  in  obedience  to  the  establish¬ 
ed  laws  of  nature,  it  may  crush  and  destroy  some  of  our 
fellow-men,  shall  we  attempt  to  exculpate  ourselves  by 
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saying,  in  view  of  the  injury  done,  did  not  know  that 
all  this  would  have  followed. 

Let  every  individual  who  sells  or  gives  ardent  spirit,  or 
who,  in  any  way,  encourages  the  use  of  intoxicating  mix¬ 
tures  of  any  kind,  remember  that  maxim  of  the  law  which 
holds  the  drunkard  strictly  accountable  for  all  the  crimes 
committed  in  his  intoxication,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
his  moral  agency  is  for  the  time  lost.  And  if  the  poor 
drivelling  inebriate  must  answer  to  the  laws  of  man  for  the 
actions  of  the  demon,  to  whose  guidance  he  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  commits  himself,  we  must  answer  to  con¬ 
science  and  to  God  equally  for  that  mischief  which  en¬ 
sues  as  the  natural  and  proper  consequence  of  our  actions, 
and  that  which  we  might  have  foreseen  and  prevented, 
but  through  indolence  and  supineness  neglected  to  guard 
against. 

To  temperance  men  every  where,  we  would  say,  let  us 
beware,  lest  we  fail  to  discharge  the  heavy  obligations 
we  have  voluntarily  assumed,  and  prove  craven  to  the 
warfare  upon  which  we  have  of  our  free  will  entered. 

If  the  guilt  of  intemperance  is  undervalued  both  in  those 
who  perpetrate,  and  those  who  countenance  and  permit 
it,  there  is  also,  we  apprehend,  a  very  erroneous  standard 
by  which  to  estimate  what  constitutes  intemperance.  If 
beyond  that  moderate  supply  required  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mal  system  in  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  perfect 
health,  all  indulgence  becomes  culpable,  and  is  intempe¬ 
rance,  then  is  the  number  of  the  strictly  temperate  few 
indeed. 

And  here  we  find  ourselves  approaching  the  debateable 
ground  held  by  the  wine-drinkers,  and  were  it  not  that 
certain  great  principles  are  established  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  refutation,  we  might  fear  to  entangle  ourselves  in 
some  of  the  mazes  wherewith  sophistry  still  perplexes 
this  region.  The  propositions  alluded  to  are  principally 
two.  1st.  No  great  evil  has  ever  been  known  to  result 
from  the  total  absence  or  want  of  wine  as  a  beverage; 
and  2nd.  Great  evils  have  been  often  known  to  result  from 
its  use. 

The  proofs  of  these  two  propositions  must  necessarily 
be  historical,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  conceded  to  us  that 
neither  Adam  in  his  primeval  state  of  innocence,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  neither  Sampson,  nor  the 
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privileged  order  of  the  Nazarites  in  the  Hebrew  Com¬ 
monwealth, — neither  the  Lacedemonians,  among  whom 
drunkenness  was  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  nor 
the  Athenians,  who  punished  with  death  the  crime  in  a 
magistrate;  nor  the  ancient  Saracens  and  Carthagenians, 
who  drank  no  wine;  nor  the  Nervii,  who  abstained  from 
all  vinous  liquor,  because  it  made  such  as  drank  it  lazy 
and  effeminate;  were  at  all  the  worse  in  mind,  body  or  es¬ 
tate  for  such  abstinence;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  nei¬ 
ther  Noah,  nor  Lot,  Belshazzar,  nor  Alexander  the  Great, 
Sardanapalus,  Mark  Anthony,  nor  any  other  wine-bibber  of 
ancient  time  who  drank  the  unmixed  juice  of  the  grape,  or 
of  modern  times,  who  drinks  the  same  juice  mixed  with 
alcohol,  to  preserve  it,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  for  that 
indulgence  in  any  degree  more  hale  and  perfect  in  body, 
or  a  better  man  in  any  of  the  relations  of  life.  At  best 
then  it  does  no  good,  and  even  on  that  ground  ought  to 
be  rejected.  If  we  understood  our  relative  duties  aright, 
we  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  consume  upon  that 
which  is  wholly  profitless  to  ourselves  and  all  others. 

We  neither  forget  nor  purposely  keep  out  of  view  the 
argument  in  favor  of  wine,  adduced  from  the  Christian  scrip¬ 
tures.  In  one  passage  in  those  writings  the  use  of  wine 
is  recommended  as  a  medicine,  and  as  such  we  would  not 
proscribe  it,  though  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  is  by 
no  means  among  the  best  of  medicines  we  may  now  se¬ 
lect  in  cases  where  its  use  is  supposed  to  be  indicated. 
In  other  instances  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  use 
of  wine  is  mentioned,  it  seems  to  be  alluded  to,  historically 
without  approbation  or  condemnation,  as  is  the  case  with 
polygamy  and  slave-holding,  and  other  similar  customs, 
which  are,  we  apprehend,  as  much  authorized  by  the 
Christian  scriptures  as  is  the  habitual  use  in  this  country, 
of  the  imported  and  brandied  wines. 

One  of  the  evils  of  wine  drinking,  as  it  now  exists  among 
us,  is,  that  by  connecting  the  exhilerating  influence  of 
stimulating  drinks  with  the  reciprocation  of  the  higher 
courtesies  of  life,  it  tends  strongly  to  foster  a  love  of  arti¬ 
ficial  excitement;  imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  time,  and 
talents,  and  resources,  which  might  be  more  profitably 
and  usefully  applied;  and  not  unfrequently  lays  the 
foundation  of  an  incurable  habit  of  intemperance.  We 
know  that  the  cheerful  and  social  compotations,  still 
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so  commonly  indulged  in,  rest  upon  high  and  venerable 
authority;  that  they  are  in  their  nature,  calculated  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  possibly  to  heighten 
our  mere  animal  enjoyments;  but  we  fear  that  the  com¬ 
mon  expression  of  living  too  fast^  is  strictly  and  forcibly 
applicable  to  all  indulgencies  of  this  sort.  Furthermore, 
while  brandied  wines,  which  class,  as  Professor  Stewart 
has  shewn,  includes  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  those  drank 
in  this  country,  continue  to  be  in  demand,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  vending  of  alcohol  must  be  extensively  con¬ 
tinued;  and  this  poison,  which  may  be  a  good  servant, 
but  is  certainly  a  bad  master,  will  be  in  a  way  to  regain 
its  ascendancy  over  some  at  least  of  the  members  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

That  there  is  danger  in  this  remnant  of  anacreontic 
prejudice,  which  seeks  to  identify  the  inspiration  of  genius 
with  intoxication  from  wine,  the  melancholy  example  of 
Pitt,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  many  others,  may  and  ought 
to  convince  us.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  are  not  to  be  the  more  venerated  for  their  classic 
association  with  the  thyrse  and  the  buskin.  We  can  not 
now  believe  that  the  national  poet  of  Scotland  owed  his 
inspiration  to  Scottish  drink,  or  that  the  master  spirit  of 
England,  in  later  times,  was  undebased  and  his  giant 
mind  not  weakened  by  that  which  slew  the  Macedonian 
conqueror. 

Much  has  been  said  and  sung  in  praise  of  that  cheerful 
and,  as  has  been  asserted,  innocent  hilarity  which  as  yet 
unfortunately  owes  its  great  charm  to  the  wine  cup — the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  pure  wine 
have  been  pointed  to  by  the  friends  of  temperance  as  effi¬ 
cient  remedies  for  the  inordinate  and  mischievous  indul¬ 
gence  in  spirit. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  commendations,  and  the 
much  which  may  be  said  in  the  style  of  Jotham’s  parable 
in  praise  of  the  vine,  we  have  our  fears;  and  while  che¬ 
mistry  continues  to  shew  that  the  weakest  wines  contain 
one-tenth,  and  the  best  one-fifth  of  pure  alcohol,  and 
while  experience  proclaims  that  pure  alcohol  is  a  poison^ 
we  shall  continue  to  doubt,  or  rather  to  be  convinced  that 
the  habitual  use  of  wine,  for  the  purpose  of  exhilera- 
tion,  is  dangerous.  We  shall  continue  to  believe  and  to 
avow  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  even  pure  wine  drank  in 
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the  country  that  produces  it,  is  a  mocker,’^  a  reviler  of 
things  sacred,  a  scorner  and  contemner  of  discipline,  an 
heedless  and  mischievous  interpreter,  an  adviser  that  will 
sooner  lead  a  man  into  trouble  than  help  him  out  of  it;  and 
above  all,  and  worse  than  all,  that  its  habitual  use  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  train  of  arterial  diseases  and  function¬ 
al  derangements  among  the  most  unmanageable  and  hope¬ 
less  of  those  that  afflict  our  race. 

It  continues,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  commonly  asserted, 
among  the  friends  of  temperance,  that  we  may  not  yet  with 
safety  propose  and  advocate  the  entire  disuse  of  vinous  and 
fermented  liquors.  The  time  has  come,  say  they,  to 
denounce  and  proscribe  alcohol  when  diluted  and  mixed 
in  one  way,  but  to  tolerate  it  when  diluted  and  mixed  in 
another,  though  both  compounds  ^be  of  the  same  strength, 
and  produce  the  same  effect. 

Another,  and  an  important  view  of  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  regards  the  inffuence  of  the  convivial  habits  of  the 
upper  classes  upon  those  below  and  around  them.  It  is 
now  well  known  and  understood,  by  all  classes,  that  the 
actual  amount  of  alcohol,  and  consequently  of  intoxicating 
power,  in  an  ordinary  tumbler  of  grog  is  equal  to  that 
contained  in  two  glasses  of  Madeira,  or  three  and  an  half 
of  claret  wine.  Shall  then  the  members  of  temperance 
societies  tell  the  drinker  of  ardent  spirit  that  his  single 
half  pint  of  daily  grog  is  fraught  with  danger — a  lure  to 
disease  and  death,  a  sure  precurser  of  habitual  drunken¬ 
ness,  of  blighted  fame  and  beggared  family,  while/they 
continue  to  take  their  two  glasses  of  Madeira  or  their  half 
pint  of  claret,  and  admire  themselves  as  patterns  of  mode¬ 
ration  ? 

No  preaching  has  half  the  inffuence  of  example,  and 
while  temperance  men  and  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  occupy  the  foremost  ranks  in  society,  and  set  the  fa¬ 
shions  for  the  multitude,  continue  the  habitual  though  mo¬ 
derate  use  of  wine,  we  despair  of  witnessing  the  general 
prevalence  of  temperance  among  the  more  imitative  and  less 
reffecting  classes.  The  intemperate  of  those  clases  are 
now  following  out,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  the  wealthy  and  the  fashionable  of  thirty  years 
ago;  and  in  proportion  as  the  reform  now  becomes  radi« 
cal  and  thorough  among  the  latter,  so  will  the  amend¬ 
ment  m  due  time  follow  among  the  former.  Alas  for  this 
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half  earnest,  accommodating  reformation!  It  drives  in 
the  pickets;  may-hap  it  assails  some  of  the  outworks  of 
the  enemy,  but  leaves  his  strong  holds  untouched  and  un¬ 
threatened.  Intemperance,  in  the  habiliments  of  its  own 
master,  hideous,  and  manifest,  and  disgusting,  is  in  a  great 
measure  vanquished.  He  is  now  to  be  ferretted,  and  dis¬ 
lodged,  and  scouted,  if  possible,  from  retreats  and  reces¬ 
ses  more  difficult  and  inaccessible,  more  strongly  and  art¬ 
fully  guarded.  The  high  and  privileged  place,  the  do¬ 
mestic  sanctuary,  the  hospitable  fire-side  are  now  to  be 
visited  and  purified  as  with  the  finer^s  fire  and  fuller'^ s 
soap ;  or  the  work  is  unaccomplished.  The  pretended 
ignorance,  flimsy  excuses  and  evasions,  whether  prompted 
by  avarice,  or  by  that  thirst  which  is  like  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  or  by  that  overstrained  complaisance  which 
never  mentions  startling  truths  to  ears  polite^  must  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  brushed  away,  regardless  of  all  maxims  but  the 
one;  that  truth  is  great  and  will  prevail: — and  unless  the 
friends  of  the  cause  of  humanity  have  wisdom,  and  firm¬ 
ness,  and  conduct  enough  to  effect  all  this,  and  much  more, 
the  work  must  yet  remain  unaccomplished.  We  would 
not  contend  that  the  pledge  of  every  temperance  society 
should  require  total  abstinence  from  wine  and  malt  liquors, 
but  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  impress  upon  all  the 
friends  of  temperance,  the  conviction  that  by  such  an  ab¬ 
stinence  they  can  most  effectually  and  certainly  aid  the 
reform,  more  perhaps,  than  by  any  other  method. 

Three  thousand  years  ago  the  voice  of  wisdom  cried, 
‘Ht  is  not  for  kings,  O,  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine,  neither  princes  strong  drink,  lest  they  drink  and 
forget  the  law  and  prevent  the  judgment  of  any  of  the 
afflicted.’’  The  same  advice  would,  we  humbly  conceive, 
be  reasonable  for  those  who  aim  to  be  princes  and  leaders 
in  the  great  moral  revolution  which  is,  as  we  hope,  to  be 
the  prominent  feature  of  our  times.  Many  temperance 
men  would  give  this  advice,  and  adopt  and  carry  out  this 
principle,  (for  they  find  the  use  of  wine,  even  as  little  as 
the  tyranny  of  custom  demands,  a  burden  and  a  tax  upon 
health)  but  they  stand  in  fear  of  the  reproach  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  Some  even  profess  to  believe  that  the  cause  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  unpopular  if  its  advocates  should  be 
unyielding  and  inexorable  in  their  opposition  to  every 
thing  which  can  intoxicate.  We  must,  say  they,  wait 
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for  the  further  advance  of  the  reform,  before  we  venture 
to  advocate  and  adopt  the  cold  water  system  in  its  length, 
breadth  and  severity.  With  these  sincere  friends  of  tem¬ 
perance  who  think  we  must  stop  at  half  measures,  we 
would  earnestly  remonstrate.  You  are  afraid  of  going 
too  far  and  rendering  temperance  principles  ridiculous  by 
an  unnecessary  extravagance ;  but  will  you  inform  us  what 
possible  injury  the  cause  can  sustain  from  a  total  absti¬ 
nence  on  your  part,  from  every  species  of  stimulating 
drink  1  This  abstinence  may,  if  you  please,  be  practised 
without  ostentation,  for  it  is  the  influence  of  your  example 
that  is  wanted.  If  you  take  this  course,  can  you  believe 
that  it  will  render  your  neighbors  and  the  circle  of  your 
immediate  friends,  in  any  respect  more  reckless  or  in¬ 
temperate"?  On  the  other  hand^,  is  it  not  probable  that 
some  one  individual  may,  by  the  force  of  such  an  exam¬ 
ple,  be  confirmed  in  his  wish  and  resolution  to  abstain  from 
the  poison?  Imagine  yourself  to  have  been  one  among 
an  hundred  who  have  been  the  instruments  of  rescuing 
one  fellow  creature  from  a  drunken  life,  from  a  drunk¬ 
ard’s  grave  and  a  drunkard’s  eternity;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  whisperings  of  the  divinity  that  stirs  within,  will 
fortify  you  with  patience  enough  to  endure  all  the  sneers 
and  all  the  ridicule  that  will  ever  be  heaped  upon  men  for 
confining  themselves  to  that  simple  and  wholesome  beve¬ 
rage  which  was  the  gift  of  God  to  man  in  his  original  con¬ 
dition  of  innocence.  And  again;  you  seek  to  compass 
a  great  moral  reform.  You  lament  over  the  vices  an^  de¬ 
gradations  of  the  time,  but  you  have  no  direct  power  to 
amend  all  this.  Your  authority  is  limited  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual.  Over  that  one,  if  you  are  a  temperate  man,  you 
have  the  most  unquestioned  and  absolute  control.  Instead 
then,  of  carrying  about  a  lantern  at  mid-day,  and  seeking 
for  what  you  deem  so  hard  to  find,  reform  that  one  man, 
— redeem  him — make  him  honest  and  temperate — it  will 
be  something— it  will  be  much,  and  your  life  and  labor 
not  in  vain.  He  will  become  a  burning  and  shining  light. 
His  example  will  extend  to  all  coming  time,  and  over¬ 
spread  all  space,  for  true  goodness  is  in  its  nature  illim¬ 
itable  and  unconfineable. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  some  of  the  causes  which,  in 
our  estimation,  oppose  the  universal  and  rapid  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  temperance  reform,  we  feel  strongly  inclined 
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to  turn  our  view  towards  those  circumstances  which  may 
induce  the  hope  that^  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  the  work 
will  go  on  and  spread.  And  among  the  first  of  these  is 
the  considertion  that  this  moral  revolution  has  grown  out 
of  causes,  affecting  deeply  and  radically  the  mental  and 
personal  habits  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  civilized  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  America.  The  multitude  constituting 
the  rank  and  file  of  society,  have  recently  assumed  to 
think  for  themselves  on  subjects  connected  with  govern¬ 
ment;  hence  have  proceeded  habits  of  unwonted  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  manner  of  contemplating  all  subjects;  and 
what  have  been  styled  the  lower  because  the  poorer  or¬ 
ders,  have  in  very  many  instances  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  fully  competent  to  the  task  of  self  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  feeling  has  orignated  self  respect  and  a  deep 
consciousness  of  personal  responsibility,  not  compatible 
with  the  degrading  and  brutal  habit  of  intemperance,  nor 
favorable  to  that  more  moderate  indulgence  in  a  luxurious 
way  of  living,  which,  while  it  encroaches  largely  upon 
time  and  resources,  is  unfavorable  to  the  most  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  and  activity  of  the  mental  powers. 

This  great  simultaneous  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  wise 
'and  the  good,  to  arise  and  shake  off  a  degrading  and  loath¬ 
some  servitude,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  phenomenon  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  succeed,  an  inference  that  may  fairly  be  de¬ 
duced  will  be  that  the  many  may  as  well  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  governing  themselves  and  for  themselves, 
as  to  devolve  that  great  task  upon  a  select  and  legitimate 
few,  as  in  former  times.  If  men  will  not  or  can  not  go¬ 
vern  themselves,  they  must  have  a  master;  and  if  they 
will  wear  chains  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  pay  the 
cost  of  forging  and  rivetting  them. 

May  we  not  then  affirm  that  the  temperance  movement 
is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  effect  of  the  high  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  times  we  live  ini  Unexampled  activity  has 
caused  unwonted  intelligence.  Thousands  are  running  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  greatly  increased.  Hence  the 
eager  and  earnest  search  after  the  best  method  in  every 
thing:  and  innovations,  as  plainly  useful  as  that  now  ma¬ 
king  in  relation  to  rum-drinking,  must  we  think,  be  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  and  persisted  in. 
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Another  omen  of  certain  success,  is  the  exalted  convic¬ 
tion  expressed  by  so  many  of  those  pledged  to  the  reform, 
that  all  they  have  done,  and  all  they  may  do,  is  within 
and  below  the  demands  of  duty.  We  discover  not  among 
them  that  restless  and  feverish  agitation  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  associations  wilded  by  ambitious  and  designing 
men,  to  compass  selfish  and  unworthy  ends.  Relying, 
with  manly  confidence,  on  the  justice  and  excellence  of 
their  cause,  they  are  not  to  be  discouraged  at  any  appa¬ 
rent  want  of  success;  they  are  not  disturbed  by  any  un¬ 
just  imputations  or  malicious  constructions  put  upon  any 
of  their  actions.  Considering  the  world  their  country, 
and  all  mankind  their  brethren — aiming  with  sincere 
hearts  to  advanccc^the  truest  and  dearest  interest  of  hu¬ 
manity,  they  can  encounter  opposition  and  calumny  in  the 
belief  that  time  will  vindicate  their  claims  to  success  and 
its  rewards;  and  above  all  are  they  confirmed  in  their 
course  by  an  opinion,  growing  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger — -that  they  themselves  are  but  instruments — por¬ 
tions  of  a  system  of  mechanism,  designed  to  accomplish  a 
great  and  glorious  result — whose  moving  and  directing 
cause  is  the  Soul  of  the  universe.  Their  hearts  are  fixed, 
their  convictions  are  deep,  their  resolutions  abiding. 
They  confidently  believe  that  the  reformation,  already  so 
widely  extended,  must  at  length  become  universal;  for  its 
causes  lie  deep  among  all  the  elements  of  human  society. 
It  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  creature  of  fashion,  one  of 
those  waves  of  temporary  excitement,  which,  from  /time 
to  time  sweep  over  the  surface  of  things,  subside,  and  are 
forgotten.  It  resembles  rather  the  stream  seen  in  vision 
by  the  prophet,  at  first  reaching  to  the  ancles,  but  be¬ 
coming  broad  and  deep  as  it  flowed  onward,  until  it  was 
a  mighty  river  that  could  not  be  passed  over.  Its  flow 
must  still  be  onward.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  liveth  and  moveth^  whithersoever  the  rivers 
shall  come,^  shall  live  ;  and  by  the  river  on  this  side^  and  on 
thatj  shall  grow  all  trees  for  meat^  whose  leaf  shall  not 
fade^  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  he  consumed;  it  shall 
bring  foidh  new  fruit,  according  to  his  months,  and  the 
fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medi- 
cine,  ‘  X. 
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Article  V. 

Medical  Advice. 

Narcotic  drugs,  such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  hyoscya- 
mus,  and  several  of  the  common  stimulants,  occasion, 
when  taken  into  the  system,  a  necessity  for  their  own  re¬ 
petition,  or  for  some  unnatural  irritant  to  rouse  the  slug¬ 
gish  and  debilitated  alimentary  canal  to  action.  Many 
causes  have  combined  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  calo¬ 
mel  and  the  blue  pill^  to  render  them  favorite  and  almost 
popular  remedies,  to  which  thousands  are  willing  to  have 
recourse  on  occasion  of  any  slight  derangement,  and  in 
particular  to  urge  the  torpid  viscera  to  an  effort  when  in¬ 
temperance  has  reduced  them  below  the  point  of  health¬ 
ful  action.  We  have  the  highest  medical  authority  for 
saying  that  incredible  numbers  of  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  these  preparations  either  by  themselves  or  com¬ 
bined  with  other  purgatives  whenever,  to  use  the  common 
expression,  they  feel  themselves  a  little  bilious.  This  habit 
sooner  or  later  induces  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  the  invalid  finally  becomes  a  confirmed  and  mi¬ 
serable  hypochondriac;  he  is  in  fact  slowly  poisoned,  and 
that  as  surely  and  fatally  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  alco¬ 
hol,  pure  or  mixed,  even  though  the  more  obvious  symp¬ 
toms  of  mercurial  action  may  have  been  at  no  time  fully 
developed. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  all  these  numerous  cases  ? 
Are  all  remedial  means  to  be  withheld  from  these  unhap¬ 
py  sufferers,  because  they  have  committed  an  almost  fa¬ 
tal  error  in  falling  into  the  habit  of  over  stimulation]  By 
no  means.  But  the  mercurial  remedies  are,  we  contend, 
too  powerful  and  too  nearly  allied  by  their  effects  to  the 
class  of  violent  stimulants  to  be  habitually  and  frequently 
used.  This  kind  of  debility  may  be  overcome  in  some 
other  manner. 

ist.  By  diminishing  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 

^d.  By  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid  aliment. 

3d.  By  increasing  the  exercise;  and  if  recourse  must  be 
had  to  drugs,  let  some  of  the  purgatives  of  the  class  of  to¬ 
nic  and  stomachic  vegetables  be  used.  In  an  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  debilitated  habits  of  intemperate  men 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States  Army,  one  of  the  best 
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remedies  has  been  found  to  be  the  oxyd  or  carbonate  of 
iron,  combined  with  equal  parts  of  pulverized  cloves  and 
castile  soap.  One  grain  of  each  of  these  materials  may 
be  taken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  or  even  every  hour  in 
the  day,  without  half  the  remote  injury  that  is  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  even  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  or  blue 
pill.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to  forego  the  dai¬ 
ly  toddy,  or  two  glasses  of  choice  wine  after  dinner,  and 
are  conscious  that  a  succedaneum  will  be  required  to  con¬ 
duct  the  stomach  back  to  that  state  in  which  simple  ali¬ 
ment  will  produce  the  requisite  and  healthful  degree  of 
stimulation,  let  them  resort  to  the  cloves  and  carbonate  of 
iron  as  above,  or  to  almost  any  of  the  milder  vegetable 
remedies.  As  we  wish  for  their  restoration  to  firm  and 
vigorous  health,  we  would  caution  them  against  the  ha¬ 
bitual  and  besotting  use  of  the  mercurial  stimulants. 


Article  VL 

Physical  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  aim  of  the  temperance  reformation  is,  in  a  most 
important  particular,  to  correct  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
to  improve  most  essentially  their  morals,  without  interme- 
dling  at  all  with  their  religious  opinions.  Its  object  is 
attained  if  it  diminishes  the  tendency  to  yield  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  propensities  simply  animal,  or  predisposes  the  mind 
to  be  swayed  by  the  faculties  that  we  claim  as  human. 
Justice  and  benevolence  belong  to  the  reason-directed 
creature,  while  selfishness  and  cruelty  mark  the  ascen¬ 
dency  of  the  animal  over  the  rational  nature.  To  exalt 
one  and  control  the  other,  are  the  high  objects  not  only 
attempted,  but  already  in  some  small  degree  realized  by 
the  philanthropic  labors  of  the  temperance  society.  It 
asks  all  men  to  commence  with  themselves  the  first  les¬ 
son  of  self  control,  by  denying  the  gratification  of  a  ruinous 
but  easily  mastered  appetite.  Every  step  in  this  rege¬ 
nerating  discipline,  brings  a  present  reward  to  all  who 
engage  in  it. 

Temperance  is  a  topic  fertile  of  argument;  and  per- 
aps  there  has  been  no  instance,  surely  none  in  this  coun¬ 
ty?  0  a  project  of  reform  that  has  appealed  so  strongly 
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and  so  universally  to  the  understanding  and  conviction  of 
men.  The  press  has  groaned,  and  living  voices  have  ut¬ 
tered  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  thousands  who  have 
come  forth  the  champions  of  this  bloodless  crusade  against 
vice.  Yet  how  little  is  achieved  and  how  much  remains 
to  be  done  1  Among  the  patriotic  volunteers  who  engage 
in  the  enterprize  of  reformation,  no  one  labors  wholly  in 
vain.  Every  new  observer  who  utters  his  opinion  or  de¬ 
tails  what  he  has  seen  of  drunkenness,  places  the  vice  in 
some  new  point  of  view,  of  interest  or  practical  impor¬ 
tance.  The  physical  portraiture  of  drunkenness  is  no  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  moral,  but  it  has  been  more 
neglected.  The  subject  evidently  is  more  obscure  and 
remote  from  ordinary  observation.  The  pathology  of 
this  disease  is  not  well  understood.  It  is  evidently  a  dif¬ 
ficult  topic,  and  a  sound  illustration  of  it  would  be  of  great 
practical  utility.  The  commencement  of  intoxication  is 
so  obscure,  and  its  slight  degrees  disturb  the  healthful 
functions  so  little,  that  its  approach  as  a  habit  is  not  rea¬ 
dily  perceived.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  useful  but  diffi¬ 
cult  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  progressive  changes  induced 
in  the  animal  oeconomy  by  the  introduction  of  alcohol. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident,  however,  that 
such  an  investigation  is  impracticable.  Knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  hurtful  nature  of  alcohol,  and  something  of 
the  vital  tissues  that  constitute  the  human  body,  and  witnes¬ 
sing  often  the  visible  manifestations  of  drunkenness  and  its 
fatal  catastrophe,  we  yet  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  various  phenomena  of  the  disease.  But  we  may 
go  far  enough  in  this  inquiry  to  derive  many  important 
precautions,  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  empyricism  when 
we  attempt  to  cure  or  avoid  it. 

A  small  amount  of  alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach,  ac¬ 
celerates  the  pulse  and  sensibly  disturbs  the  brain.  It 
produces  excitement  more  or  less  pleasurable  in  different 
constitutions — a  degree  of  excitement  that  impairs  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  the  functions  of  the  senses,  is  cal¬ 
led  intoxication.  At  what  precise  point  of  exaltation  in- 
toxcation  begins,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Alcoholic 
stimulus  is  more  grateful  to  persons  of  certain  tempera¬ 
ment;  that  is  to  say,  some  persons  desire  it  more  than 
others.  The  first  dose  of  alcoholic  drink  is  taken,  per¬ 
haps,  vdth  reluctance;  the  second  with  less,  the  third 
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with  still  less,  and  so  on  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  until  the 
potation  is  desired,  at  first  feebly,  but  constantly  growing 
more  strong  with  indulgence,  until  the  propensity  to  re¬ 
sort  to  it  assumes  almost  the  character  of  an  instinctive 
want  that  defies  control.  Although  peculiarities  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  other  obscure  circumstances  render  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  this  habit  more  or  less  rapid  in  different  per¬ 
sons,  in  all  it  is  established  sooner  or  later.  Now,  why 
this  physiological  necessity  1  On  what  law  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  oeconomy  does  it  depend] 

Animal  existence  is  a  sustained  vitality,  whose  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  alternating  vigilance  and  sleep,  muscular 
action  and  rest,  consciousness  and  suspended  conscious¬ 
ness.  These  follow  in  a  certain  regular  order  in  all  an¬ 
imated  beings — usually  corresponding  with  the  changes 
of  day  and  night.  Each  animal  has  his  allotted  period  of 
activity,  toil,  fatigue  and  sleep.  The  order  of  these  chan¬ 
ges  is  nearly  fixed.  There  is  some  variation  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  animal;  otherwise  they  are  extremely 
uniform,  like  the  constant  actions  called  instinctive  by 
some  physiologists,  as  respiration,  pulsation,  &c.  or  like 
the  fixed  peculiarities  in  animals  that  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  their  classification. 

These  changes  maintain  their  order  from  the  beginning 
of  life  to  death.  It  is  physiologically  necessary  that  fa¬ 
tigue  follow  a  certain  amount  of  exertion,  and  that  sleep 
follow  a  certain  degree  of  fatigue.  In  order  to  ensure 
these  results,  the  body,  refreshed  by  sleep,  must  begin 
the  day  with  a  certain  susceptibility  to  external  agencies. 
The  excitement  produced  by  the  aggregate  of  external 
influences,  must  be  rising,  or  increasing  in  intensity  from 
the  time  of  waking  until  the  time  of  sleep.  This  is  another 
physiological  necessity.  On  it  is  based  the  periodicity  of 
disease  recognized  by  all  medical  observers;  and  it  is  on 
this  law  of  animal  life  that  the  necessity  is  based,  of  con¬ 
tinuing  strong  drink  when  once  it  is  begun.  The  excite¬ 
ment  cannot  be  allowed  without  inconvenience  to  retro¬ 
grade,  but  must  continue  in  an  ascending  scale  from  the 
time  of  waking  to  that  of  sleep.  Over-stimulation  short¬ 
ens  the  period  of  fatigue;  and  hence,  the  disposition  to 
sleep  that  follows  alcoholic  potation.  When  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  premature  sleep  is  not  indulged,  the  coniparative 
torpor  that  succeeds  to  over-action  begets  an  instinctive 
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impatience  as  to  its  cause,  and  relief  is  sought  in  the  stim- 
ulating  draught.  The  alcoholic  excitement  must  not  only 
be-  kept  up,  but  it  must  be  maintained  in  an  ascending 
scale,  to  prevent  the  impatience  or  torpor  to  which  we 
allude. 

After  alcoholic  stimulation  has  been  for  a  time  used^ 
there  is  a  superadded  necessity  for  its  being  continued. 
The  daily  range  of  excitement  becomes  established  on  an 
artificial  basis,  and  this  scale  must  be  maintained  until  its 
crisis,  or  termination  in  sleep.  The  system  is  partially 
restored  during  sleep.  In  this  state  of  quiescence  and 
unconsciousness,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sensorial 
power  that  enables  the  victim  of  inebriation,  v/hen  he 
wakes,  to  endure  existence  under  ordinary  stimulation, 
and  if  he  perseveres  in  abstinence,  the  cure  that  com¬ 
menced  in  sleep,  will  be  confirmed,  and  his  desire  for 
strong  drink  will  rapidly  diminish,  until  he  can  easily  re¬ 
sist  its  calls.  Voluntary  abstinence  is  not  difficult  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  disease.  Sickness  often  interposes  an 
interval  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  the  over-stimulated 
organization  to  recover  its  natural  tone.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  desire  for  strong  drink  returns 
during  convalescence.  It  is  noticed  among  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  returning  health — yet  it  is  easily  controlled, 
under  such  circumstances — and  it  is  the  duty  of  physi¬ 
cians  to  anticipate  this  state  of  things,  and  to  meet  it  by 
all  the  arguments  and  precautions  the  case  admits  of. 
Our  apology  for  attempting  to  state  this  matter  in  a 
technical  way,  is  the  desire  to  enable  the  reader  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  he  stands,  when 
he  indulges  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  potation.  The  thral¬ 
dom  that  threatens  him  is  that  of  habit.  The  habit  is 
strong,  and  may  almost  be  called  a  physiological  neces¬ 
sity.  The  origin,  or  beginning  of  it,  is  not  definable.  It  is 
more  readily  formed  in  some  constitutions  than  others.  All 
who  taste  intoxicating  liquors,  are  in  danger  of  acquiring 
the  morbid  habit  that  constitutes  the  disease  in  question. 
None  are  safe  who  habitually  indulge  themselves  in  the 
use  of  any  intoxicating  drinks.  Those  who  fall  into  the 
fatal  habit,  are  at  first  wholly  insensible  of  its  ruinous 
tendency,  and  when  at  last  their  lingering  and  blunted 
consciousness  is  aroused,  it  is  frequently  too  late  to  turn 
aside.  In  the  progress  of  our  temperance  reform,  we 
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have  seen,  in  this  perilous  situation  of  many  individuals, 
the  good  effect  of  example  and  sympathy,  when  added  to 
a  discriminating  effort  of  self  control.  Under  these  aus¬ 
pices,  the  hopeless  have  rejoiced,  and  the  irresolute  have 
been  encouraged  to  a  redeeming  perseverance.  What 
has  heretofore  been  considered  impossible,  has  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

If  left  to  itself,  and  supplied  with  its  appropriate  aliment, 
drunkenness  considered  as  a  disease,  is  evidently  incura¬ 
ble.  Its  essential  character  is,  an  acquired  desire,  which 
requires  a  perpetual  increasing  supply  of  the  aliment  on 
which  it  feeds;  and  the  morbid  appetite  probably  begins 
with  the  first  draught  of  the  inebriating  cup.  The  first 
morbid  impression  established  in  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  is  the  event  to 
which  we  are  to  trace  the  commencement  of  disease. 

If  the  brain  is  not  the  fountain,  it  is  the  regulator  of  the 
nervous  influence.  Under  alcoholic  stimulation,  the  thoughts 
and  volitions  are  debased  at  the  fountain  head.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  cause  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  body,  the  organic 
changes  are  at  first  obscure  and  not  easy  to  be  defined,  so  in 
its  influence  on  the  mind,  the  faculties  suffer  a  gradual  but 
obscure  and  certain  decline.  Usually  the  pernicious  agen¬ 
cy  first  discovers  itself  in  the  impaired  manifestations  of  the 
understanding,  or  of  the  moral  sense.  The  abuse  of  alco¬ 
hol,  is  the  cause  of  injustice  and  crime,  long  before  its 
use  is  even  suspected  by  those  who  suffer  indirectly,  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  their  fellow  men  by  bad  citizens.  To 
a  close ,  observer,  the  deterioration  of  the  mind  is  more 
early  evident  than  that  of  the  body.  The  manner  in 
which  it  becomes  the  cause  of  crime,  is  a  curious  subject 
of  moral  as  well  as  physiological  inquiry.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  vinous  stimulation,  the  animal  propensities  are 
exalted,  while  the  reasoning  and  comparing  powers,  and 
especially  the  moral  sense,  are  depressed  and  benumbed. 
It  causes  a  dulness  or  defect  in  the  senses  that  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  external  things,  and  diminishes  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  danger,  present  and  future,  by  impairing  the  facul¬ 
ties  on  which  these  conservative  perceptions  depend,  and 
hence  brute  impulse  assumes  the  place  of  reason.  As  a 
public  and  wide  spreading  evil,  war,  pestilence  and  famine 
are  diminutive  things,  compared  with  this  bane  of  religion, 
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this  blight  of  social  happiness,  this  destroyer  of  the  soul. 
All  men  are  made  to  feel  and  acknowledge,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  its  unnumbered  and  incalculable  evils.  Is  it  not 
then  the  paramount  duty  of  every  man,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  reformation  in  which,  under  aus¬ 
pices  truly  cheering,  so  many  warm  hearts  and  busy 
hands  are  engaged"?  The  point,  we ~ think,  to  which  all 
who  reason  with  candor  and  discrimination  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  arrive,  will  be  that  of  entire  abstinence.  As 
these  suggestions  are  designedly  of  a  professional  charac¬ 
ter,  we  shall  conclude  bv  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating  drinks  as  predisposing  to,  and  aggravating  dis¬ 
eases. 

Pulmonary  Consumption,  in  the  various  latitudes  of 
the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  This  fatal  malady  is  usually  of  catarrhal  ori¬ 
gin,  or  it  follows  as  a  consequence  of  common  cold.  It  is 
well  known  that  catarrh  is  an  inflammatory  disease.  It 
is  commonly  a  mild  or  low  inflammation,  which  readily  as¬ 
sumes  a  chronic  character,  and  the  more  chronic  it  be¬ 
comes,  the  more  danger  is  there  that  the  mucous  discharge 
will  change  to  purulent,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  that 
always  attends  this  complaint,  will,  from  the  absorption 
of  purulent  matter,  assume  the  form  of  hectic.  The 
treatment  required  in  these  cases,  is  a  little  abstinence, 
and  when  the  attack  is  severe,  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
It  is,  however,  a  complaint  that  is  felt  so  little,  that  in 
general  it  receives  no  especial  treatmient,  and  those  under 
its  influence  continue  their  usual  habits  as  to  diet.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  alcoholic  or  vinous  stimulants,  do 
not  diminish  their  allowance,  and  the  consequence  is, 
their  disease  is  aggravated,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  is 
prevented.  Every  physician  must  have  noticed  cases  of 
this  kind.  Such  as  were  so  mild  as  not  to  require  con¬ 
finement,  yet  have  been  aggravated  by  some  apparently 
trifling  mismanagement,  and  terminated  in  consumption. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  that  occur  in  this 
severe  climate,  we  are  confident,  can  be  traced  to  the  in¬ 
judicious  use  of  stimulating  liquors.  A  physician  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  much  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  expresses  his  belief,  that  nearly  half  the  cases  he 
had  seen  and  treated,  might  have'been  prevented  by  a 
seasonable  abstinence  frorii’  alcoholic  liquors  alone.  If 
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one  inflammatory  complaint  is  certainly  and  constantly 
aggravated  by  the  cautious  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  will  be  injurious  in 
other  diseases  of  the  same  class.  The  manner  in  which 
alcoholic  stimulus  prolongs  local  inflammation,  or  aggra¬ 
vates  it,  and  thereby  prevents  a  spontaneous  cure,  must 
be  perfectly  obvious  to  those  who  will  reflect  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  obvious  cause  and  a  plain  effect. 

How  many  persons  think  it  quite  safe,  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  take  a  tumbler  of  beer  or  porter  on  going 
to  bed?  Perhaps  they  do  not  indulge  in  strong  drink  at 
any  other  time.  Imagine  an  individual  of  delicate  health 
and  predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease.  He  takes  cold, 
and  is  more  or  less  harrassed  with  cough.  The  usual 
draught  of  porter  or  ale,  seems  to  allay  the  irritation  at 
bed  time,  and  to  dispose  gently  to  sleep.  It  is  therefore 
without  hesitation  continued.  Every  returning  indul¬ 
gence,  stimulates  and  irritates,  and  serves  to  prevent  the 
natural  termination  of  the  disease,  until  what  was  consi¬ 
dered  of  no  importance,  has  assumed  the  character  of 
confirmed  pulmonary  inflammation.  Females  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  liable  to  become  the  victims  of  this  fatal  mistake. 
Alcoholic  mixtures,  by  hurrying  the  circulation,  and 
otherwise  impairing  the  health,  invite  attacks  of  fever, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  acute  dis¬ 
eases,  that  is  not  more  or  less  aggravated  by  their  use. 
Rheumatism,  gout,  opthalmia,  and  a  great  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases,  refuse  to  yield  to  proper  medical  treatment,  while 
the  patient  continues  his  habitual  stimulus.  In  maify  in¬ 
stances,  excessive  vinous  stimulation  induces,  as  well  as 
aggravates  dyspepsia.  This  disease  depends  on  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  And  what  can  more  readily 
excite  W  prolong  such  a  morbid  condition  ? 

We  know  this  tormenting  disease  is  sometimes  brouo-ht 
on  by  othei  causes,  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that  no  single  vicious  habit  so  frequently  originates  it! 
This  fact  has^  been  long  noted  by  medical  writers. 

As  the  state  of  the  system  resulting  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  that  of  predisposition  to  febrile  at¬ 
tacks,  it  also  favors  severe  attacks,  and  other  circumstan¬ 
ces  being  equal,  a  greater  proportion  of  spirit  drinkers 
'wi  I  succumb  to  the  disease.  This  fact  was  remarkably 
evinced  during  the  late  epidemic  cholera.  Very  few  per- 
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sons  wholly  escaped  the  atmospheric  influence,  yet  the 
mortality  was  beyond  comparison  greatest  among  persons 
of  intemperate  habits.  This  statement  is  amply  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  valuable  statistical  account  of  this  disease  late¬ 
ly  published  by  the  editors  of  the  Temperance  Recorder. 
Some  persons  of  strictly  temperate  habits,  it  is  true,  were 
the  victims  of  cholera;  but  the  instances  were  rare.  These 
were  persons  whose  health  was  reduced  by  other  causes, 
and  who  were,  as  to  physical  strength,  nearly  on  a  par 
with  intemperate  drinkers.  These  facts  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  them. 

During  the  winter  of  1812—13,  a  fever  was  epidemic, 
throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  that  proved  particularly  fatal  to  spirit  drinkers. 
This  was  observed  by  many  physicians.  Confirmed  drunk¬ 
ards  without  exception,  in  a  considerable  district  of  coun¬ 
try  in  New-England,  who  were  attacked  by  the  fever, 
died.  In  the  same  vicinity,  many  persons  who  had  used 
spirits  rather  freely,  but  were  not  suspected  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  had  their  first  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  while 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  epidemic.  Where 
delirium  tremens  supervened  on  the  epidemic  fever,  the 
case  uniformly  proved  fatal.  At  that  time  the  relation  of 
intemperance  to  the  occurrence  or  mortality  of  febrile 
diseases  had  not  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
medical  men. 

Among  the  frequent  and  fatal  diseases,  no  one  is  more 
certainly  invited  by  alcoholic  potation,  than  apoplexy. 
The  stimulus  that  hurries  the  arterial  circulation,  neces¬ 
sarily  gives  an  increased  impetus  of  blood  towards  the 
brain;  and  this  coincides  with  the  state  that  constitutes 
the  apoplectic  temperament.  The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  illustrated  this  fact  with  great  success,  and 
owed  much  of  his  high  reputation  to  his  discriminating 
very  clearly,  the  agency  of  stimulants  in  bringing  on  at¬ 
tacks,  and  of  rigid  abstinence  in  averting  them.  It  would 
be  perhaps  tedious  to  go  into  details,  in  applying  these 
and  similar  physiological  views.  A  just  and  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  would  disclose  an  appalling  amount  of  aggra¬ 
vated  suffering  and  waste  of  human  life. 
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Article  VIL 

Review  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Scottish  Tem¬ 
perance  Society:  Presented  ^Oth  JS^ov.^  1831. 

The  most  powerful  stimulus  to  active  and  persevering 
effort  in  any  enterprise,  is  found  in  the  sure  prospect  of 
success.  Let  an  individual  direct  his  labors  towards  an 
object,  the  attainment  of  which  is  at  best  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  though  the  object  in,  itself  be  ever  so  desira¬ 
ble,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  be  pursued  with  any 
great  degree  of  zeal:  the  uncertainty  of  success  will  damp 
the  kindling  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  give  to  the  efforts 
which  are  actually  made,  a  feeble  and  inefficient  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  object  which  is  held  up, 
'while  it  is  great  and  good  in  itself,  be  fairly  within  the 
reach  of  a  diligent  and  persevering  spirit,  and  let  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  sets  out  to  attain  it,  be  fully  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  attainment  of  it  is  practicable,  and  there 
will  be  a  vigor  in  his  purposes,  and  an  energy  in  his  ef¬ 
forts,  before  which  formidable  obstacles  will  disappear; 
and  not  improbably  he  will  find  himself  surprised  by 
the  facility  with  which  the  desired  end  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  cause,  the  friends  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  which  might  gather  encouragement  to  diligent 
and  laborious  effort  from  the  prospect  of  success,  it  is  the 
cause  of  Temperance.  We  are  well  aware  that  when 
this  great  enterprise  was  first  thought  of  and  entered"  up¬ 
on,  men’s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear  that  it  could  never 
be  accomplished:  beside  those  who  arrayed  themselves  in 
positive  hostility  against  it,  who  hated  it  because  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  forbidden  pleasures  or  their  unlawful 
gains,  there  were  many  to  whom  the  project  seemed  a 
chimerical  one,  from  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil 
to  be  encountered:  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirits  to 
excess  was  so  frequent,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  mo¬ 
del  ately  so  nearly  universal,  and  had  received  so  exten¬ 
sively  the  sanction  even  of  good  men,  that  the  idea  of 
abolishing  it  altogether,  seemed  at  best  like  the  reverie 
of  some  benevolent  enthusiast;  and  there  were  found 
comparatively  few  minds  sufficiently  bold  and  com- 
piehensive,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reform,  to 
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set  about  maturing  a  plan  by  which  this  work  could  be 
accomplished.  But  when  the  object  came  to  be  present¬ 
ed  before  the  community,  in  its  diversified  bearings, and 
mighty  importance — when  the  clarion  of  war  against  this 
great  enemy  had  sounded,  and  the  first  decisive  onset 
had  been  made,  and  there  was  no  faltering;  in  the  resolu- 
tion  of  the  original  movers  in  the  enterprise — then  the 
faint  hearted  gradually  became  strong,  and  were  even 
willing  that  their  names  should  be  enrolled  as  the  active 
friends  of  the  cause;  and  others  followed  in  their  track, 
until  we  may  now  say  with  confidence  that  they  that  are 
with  us  are  greater  than  they  who  are  against  us.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  cast  censure  upon  those  whose  eyes 
were  not  opened  in  an  hour  to  the  practicability  of  this 
great  reform:  we  confess  that  we  were  ourselves  origin¬ 
ally  among  those  who  believed  that  intemperance  had  so 
firm  a  lodgment,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  that  it 
would,  not  improbably,  retain  its  dominion,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  exertions  that  could  be  made  to  destroy  it;  and 
that  it  would  only  yield  to  the  energy  of  that  influ¬ 
ence  by  which  the  world  will  finally  be  reclaimed  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  by  no  means 
strange,  accustomed  as  we  had  all  been  to  contemplate 
the  overwhelming  magnitude  and  almost  universal  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  evil,  that  it  should  have  required  some  little 
time  to  satisfy  us,  that  it  could  be  removed  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period,  by  a  common  blessing  upon  human  ef¬ 
forts:  but  the  time  for  incredulity  on  this  subject  has  now 
gone  by;  and  there  are  few,  either  of  the  friends  or  the 
enemies  of  the  cause,  who  can  resist  the  conviction  that 
it  is  destined  to  a  speedy  and  complete  triumph.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  it  as  scarcely  less  certain,  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  complete  victory  achieved  over  this 
great  enemy  of  human  happiness,  than  if  we  were  certi¬ 
fied  of  the  fact  by  immediate  revelation  from  Him  who 
controls  the  passions  and  guides  the  purposes  of  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  pleasure:  nevertheless  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  quickening  our  resolution  in  this  good  cause,  if 
we  glance  at  some  of  the  considerations  on  which  we 
build  the  conclusion,  that  the  cause  in  which  we  labor 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  everywhere  triumphant. 

What  first  occurs  to  us,  as  indicating  the  sure  triumph 
of  the  temperance  enterprise,  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
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principle  on  which  it  is  built,  viz:— entire  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits.  If  it  were  proposed  to  cure  the  evils  which 
kist  on  this  subject,  by  a  bare  reduction  of  the  quantity 

ug0(^ _ making  nicG  distinctions  between  the  use  and 

the  abuse  of  it— by  any  thing,  indeed,  short  of  entire  ab- 
gtinence— it  is  easy  to  see,  admitting  that  it  were  inno¬ 
cent  to  take  it  in  moderate  quantities,  that  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  would  be  of  much  more  difficult  attainment  than  it 
now  is;  because,  in  that  case,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  highest  acknowledged  abuses  originate  in  tempe¬ 
rate  drinking,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  define  the  boundary 
between  a  proper  and  a  forbidden  indulgence ;  and  as  the 
appetite  for  ardent  spirits,  when  once  formed,  becomes  a 
powerfully  controlling  principle  of  action,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  it  would  exert,  in  the  case  supposed,^  a 
blinding  influence  on  the  judgment  and  conscience,  which 
would  lead  to  an  exceedingly  lax  interpretation  of  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong.  If  we  should  go  to  a  man,  and 
say  to  him,  '^This  business  of  drinking  beyond  a  certain 
limit  is  dangerous — a  limit  which  must  be  settled  by  your 
own  observation  and  prudence;  but  up  to  that  limit  you 
mw  indulge  your  appetite  without  any  hazard  to  your 
n^'ality,”  he  would  probably  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  amount  he  might  safely  use,  much  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  appetite;  and  it  would  not  be  strange,  if 
he  should  settle  it  in  a  manner  which,  if  he  were  not  a 
drunkard  already,  would  soon  make  him  one :  but,  even  if 
he  were  disposed  to  decide  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
an  enlightened  conscience,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  present  embarrassing  difficulties;  and  that  an 
honest  mind  might  mistake  on  this  ground,  with  a  desire 
and  intention  to  do  right.  But  if  we  go  to  an  individual 
with  what  is  really  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Tem¬ 
perance  Reform,  and  urge  him  to  an  entire  relinquishment 
of  ardent  spirits,  at  the  same  time  showing  good  reasons 
for  its  being  relinquished,  we  advance  a  principle  which 
we  are  sure  he  can  understand,  and  in  the  application  of 
which  there  is  no  room  for  mistake.  If  we  give  him  leave 
to  drink  at  all,  admitting  that  to  take  a  little  were  not 
wrong,  we  bring  before  him  a  perplexing  question,  and 
throw  in  his  way  a  temptation  that  may  be  ruinous;  but 
in  calling  upon  him  to  abstain  entirely,  we  suggest  a 
course  which  prevents  all  embarrassment  on  the  one 
VOL.  I.— NO.  1.  6 
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hand,  and  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  on  the 
other.  The  principle,  then,  on  which  the  temperance  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  present  day  are  built,  though  it  is  character¬ 
ized  by  wonderful  greatness  and  wisdom,  is  yet  so  simple 
as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child.  Nay,  it 
falls  within  the  range  of  a  child’s  intellect,  not  only  to 
comprehend,  but  to  inculcate  the  principle;  for  what 
child  of  ordinary  capacity  cannot  tell  his  fellows  or  even 
his  superiors,  that  as  they  would  avoid  the  path  to  ruin, 
they  must  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits'? 
And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  temperance  cause  has 
an  important  advantage  on  this  ground,  not  only  inasmuch 
as  the  great  doctrine  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  is  of  the  easiest  possible  application,  but  that  persons 
of  every  description  may  advantageously  engage  in  it. 
There  are  many  subjects  in  relation  to  which  no  individu¬ 
al  could  think  of  setting  up  as  a  lecturer,  or  of  rendering 
any  efficient  aid,  unless  he  had  previously  been  qualified 
for  it,  by  a  long  and  thorough  training.  But  such  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  principle  on  which  the  temperance  cause 
rests,  and  so  much  of  a  practical  and  common  sense  cha¬ 
racter  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  its  claims  are 
supported,  that  whosoever  will  may  throw  on  the  side 
of  "this  cause  a  salutary  influence :  every  man  may  preach 
to  his  neighbor  and  to  his  brother,  on  this  subject,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  yet  no  one  can  be  justly 
charged  with  acting  out  of  his  appropriate  sphere. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  should  come  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  independently  of  all  facts,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
development  which  the  history  of  the  temperance  cause, 
notwithstanding  the  brief  period  since  it  had  an  existence, 
has  already  recorded.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  great  principle  that  has  controlled  these 
operations,  has  been  in  proportion  to  its  simplicity;  and 
it  is  owing  prima.rily  to  this,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  so  many  have  been  enlisted  as  reformers,  and 
that  so  many  have  been  the  subjects  of  reform.  Does 
not  this  feature  in  the  system,  then,  fairly  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  the  cause  is  destined  to  a  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete  extension,  having  within  itself  the  elements  of  its 
own  triumph  1  < 

Another  consideration  which  every  Christian  especially 
will  be  prepared  to  estimate,  as  establishing  the  certainty 
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of  the  complete  success  of  the  temperance  enterprise,  is 
that  this  cause  is  identified  with  the  universal  cause  of 
moral  and  religious  reform,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  which 
is  rendered  sure  by  the  promise  of  God.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  Scriptures  foretell  a  period  in  which  this  world, 
so  long  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  curse,  is  to  be 
shorn,  in  a  great  degree,  of  its  thorns  and  briars,  and  to 
look  forth  in  the  beauty  and  the  brightness  of  a  moral 
renovation.  Virtue  and  piety,  light  and  love,  truth  and 
joy,  are  for  a  season  to  reign  here,  in  place  of  malice  and 
discord,  misery  and  crime:  it  will  be  a  kind  of  jubilee  on 
earth,  kept  by  the  church,  preparatory  •  to  her  taking  up 
the  everlasting  song  of  triumph  in  heaven.  All  this  is 
made  certain  to  the  Christian,  by  the  most  decisive  of  all 
testimony — that  of  the  faithful  aii^  true  V^itness.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  this  glorious  state  of  things,  to  which 
so  many  of  the  predictions  of  scripture  refer,  takes  for 
granted  that  intemperance  has  been  banished  from  the 
world;  for  this  combines  alike  the  elements  of  crime  and 
of  wo;  in  other  words,  it  takes  for  granted,  that  the  great 
object  of  our  temperance  efforts  has  been  fully  attained. 
Even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  great  system  of  effort 
which  is  now  in  operation,  were,  ere  long,  to  disclose  some 
radical  defect,  and  to  be  entirely  given  up,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  tide  of  intemperance  were  to  roll  through 
the  world,  and  through  our  own  land  in  particular,  as  it 
has  done  in  other  days,  still,  unless  we  should  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  lively  oracles,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
admit  that,  sooner  or  later,  by  some  influence  or  other, 
this  cause  would  universally  prevail;  for  that  state  of 
things  which  is  predicted  as  belonging  to  the  period  of 
millenial  glory,  never  can  exist  in  connexion  with  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  most  degrading  and  destructive  of  all 
vices.  But  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  to  warrant 
the  impression  that  the  present  system  of  operation  is  to 
be  abandoned:  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  God’s  dispensations,  that  there  should  be  awa¬ 
kened  such  a  deep  and  almost  universal  interest,  and  so 
many  heads,  and  hearts,  and  hands,  should  be  put  in  re¬ 
quisition,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  objects,  and 
the  work  should  seem  to  have  advanced  far  towards  its 
accomplishment,  and  then  the  whole  project  of  reform 
should  be  given  up,  and  all  who  had  been  thus  engaged 
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should  sink  back  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  apathy. 
W  e  do  not  say,  indeed,  that  the  friends  of  temperance  may 
not  yet  have  to  encounter  unexpected  obstacles,  and  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  their  faith  may  be  put  to  a  severer  test 
than  it  has  been,  and  some  may  be  ready  to  retire  from  a 
work  which  demands  so  much  resolution,  and  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  conflict;  but  we  greatly  misinterpret  every  in¬ 
dication  of  Providence,  if  what  is  now  doing  does  not 
belong  to  a  course  of  eflbrt  by  which  the  great  object  is 
to  be  attained;  and  we  certainly  misinterpret  many  of 
the  plainest  predictions  of  God’s  word,  if  this  cause  is 
not  ultimately  to  be  everywhere  triumphant;  for  if  there 
is  no  distinct  allusion  to  this  particular  class  of  benevo¬ 
lent  efforts,  there  is  frequent  reference  to  a  glorious  result 
to  which  these  efforts  mrectly  contribute. 

But  it  will  help  to  deepen  our  conviction  of  the  great 
truth  we  are  contemplating,  if  we  glance  at  the  history 
of  our  temperance  operations  up  to  the  present  time;  if 
we  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  this  cause  has  gained 
ground,  the  obstacles  it  has  overcome,  the  extent  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  inffuence  it  has  enlisted,  and  the  decisive  vic¬ 
tories  by  which  its  progress  has  been  marked.  But  half 
a  dozen  years  ago,  every  thing  indicated  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  was  destined  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  be  a 
nation  of  drunkards.  To  say  nothing  of  the  abominable 
excess  that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  our  land  to  a  great¬ 
er  or  less  extent,  the  habit  of  temperate  drinking,  which  is 
emphatically  the  root  of  all  evil  on  this  subject,  was  to  be 
found  every  where;  in  the  cottage  of  poverty  and  the 
mansion  of  opulence;  in  the  world,  and  in  the  church,  and 
even  among  those  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord. 
There  were  multitudes  who  were  ready  to  deplore  the 
prevalence  of  intemperance,  and  who  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  stop  the  deadly  current,  as  it  was  flow¬ 
ing  broad  and  deep  in  the  midst  of  us;  and  yet  with  all 
their  benevolence  they  did  nothing,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  do.  But  when  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  was 
discovered  and  proposed — that  of  entire  abstinence — the 
great  mass  of  the  people  rejected  it;  some  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  could  never  be  applied,  some  from  a  reluctance 
to  be  hasty  in  admitting  so  strange  an  innovation,  and 
some  from  a  lurking  suspicion  that  in  their  own  case  at 
least  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  When 
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the  project  of  universal  reform  on  this  subject  first  came 
forth,  every  one  v^ho  sympathized  and  enlisted  in  it,  did 
so  at  the  expense  of  being  looked  upon  by  multitudes  as 
an  enthusiast;  and  if  they  v^ho  had  formed  it,  had  not 
possessed  an  energy  of  resolution  and  faith  which  could 
brook  appalling  obstacles,  the  project  would  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  infancy  of  its  existence.  But  when 
every  thing  looked  unpromising,  when  even  a  multitude 
of  the  wise  and  the  good  were  against  them,  so  far  as  re¬ 
spected  the  practicability  of  their  object,  they  went  for¬ 
ward;  and  others  soon  joined  them;  and  the  blessing  of 
heaven  went  with  them;  and  distrust  gradually  yielded 
to  confidence;  and  one  obstacle  after  another  disappeared; 
and  their  path  has  been  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
down  to  the  present  hour.  During  the  brief  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  this  enterprise  was  first  undertaken,  the 
spirit  of  reform  has  pervaded,  almost  as  if  by  an  electric 
impulse,  this  great  nation;  the  great  men  and  the  mighty 
who  make  laws  to  govern  us,  have  stood  up  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  expounded  and  urged  the  great  law  of  entire  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits;  and  there  has  gone  into  operation  a 
great  system  of  means  which  must  reach  all  classes  of 
people;  and  now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this  cause  is 
one  of  the  foremost  in  public  favor,  insomuch  that  there 
are  in  our  own  state  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  persons, 
and  in  the  United  States  no  less  than  one  million  and  a 
half,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  entire  abstinence. 
We  venture  to  assert  that  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  present  hour,  history  does  not  furnish  an  example 
of  such  wonderful  success  attending  any  course  of  bene¬ 
volent  effort  that  had  not  been  continued  for  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod;  and  if  there  ever  were  a  case  in  which  we  might 
reason  from  the  past  to  the  future,  from  what  has  been 
done  to  what  probably  will  be  done,  it  is  surely  this  case 
which  we  are  contemplating.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  a  steady  and  constantly  accelerated 
progress:  obstacles  which  seemed  insurmountable  have 
been  set  aside:  powerful  and  efficient  friends  have  risen 
up  where  they  have  least  been  expected:  public  opinion 
in  many  instances  has  been  too  strong  for  those,  who 
could  hold  out  against  reason  and  even  conscience:  and 
at  this  moment  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  still  more 
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vigorous  tone  of  effort  and  an  ever  brightening  prospect 
of  success.  Some  of  the  enemies  of  this  reform  may 
even  now  affect  to  laugh  at  it  as  a  visionary  project;  but 
if  they  will  narrowly  inspect  the  moral  machinery  that  it 
already  employs,  they  will  find  in  it  a  power  which  is  well 
fitted  to  damp  the  last  hope  of  successful  resistance; — a 
wonder  working  power  which  it  could  never  have  pos¬ 
sessed,  if  the  hand  of  God  had  not  been  in  it  for  good. 
It  is  a  point  for  which  the  most  incredulous .  cannot  ask 
for  proof,  that  if  this  cause  moves  onward  in  the  future 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  with  the  increased  rapidity 
which  every  thing  warrants  us  to  expect,  before  many 
years  shall  have  passed  away,  our  country  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  intemperance:  nay,  if 
we  should  suppose  that  no  additional  means  should  be 
used  beyond  those  which  are  now  in  operation,  and  no 
additional  energy  be  imparted  to  them  beyond  what  is  al¬ 
ready  seen  and  felt,  it  were  perfectly  safe  to  conclude 
that  our  land  would  at  no  distant  day  be  restored  to  the 
benignant  and  blessed  reign  of  temperance. 

But  though  it  is  natural  that  we  should  first  contemplate 
the  progress  of  this  good  cause  at  home,  particularly  as 
ours  is  the  country  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  yet  happily 
we  cannot  take  into  view  its  whole  history  without  ex¬ 
tending  our  views  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
especially  to  the  land  of  our  fathers’  sepulchres.  There 
too  intemperance  had  had  a  long  and  unbroken  reign;  and 
though  there  was  here  and  there  a  philanthropist  and  a 
Christian  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  towards  the 
subject  as  one  of  momentous  importance,  yet  they  had 
done  little  more  than  brood  over  it  with  despairing 
thoughts  concerning  a  reformation.  But  the  idea  of  total 
abstinence  darted  like  lightning  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  though  there  were  comparatively  few 
minds,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  were  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  yet  those  few  received  it  with  great  joy,  and 
strong  feith,  and  unyielding  resolution;  and  they  entered 
forthwith  on  the  work  of  reform;  and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  hitherto  may  well  satisfy  them  that  they  have  not 
put  their  hands  to  an  enterprise  of  doubtful  utility  or  suc¬ 
cess.  Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  we  may  add 
Ireland  also,  there  is  a  spirit  awake  which  we  confidently 
predict  will  never  slumber,  but  will  constantly  gather 
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fresh  strength,  until  temperance  shall  have  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  triumph  throughout  the  British  nation. 

That  we  are  indulging  in  no  visionary  fancies  in  respect 
to  the  temperance  cause  in  Great  Britain,  we  feel  assured 
from  various  sources  of  evidence,  but  from  nothing  more 
fully  than  from  the  important  document  whose  title  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  judge  favor¬ 
ably  of  the  prospects  of  the  cause  in  the  first  place  from 
the  general  character  of  the  Report,  laying  out  of  view 
the  mass  of  information  which  it  communicates:  it  is 
marked  by  an  energy  of  conception,  a  bold  spirit  of  doing 
good,  in  connexion  with  great  caution  and  prudence, 
which  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  enterprise  had 
in  its  infancy  devolved  upon  those  who  are  best  fitted  to 
direct  and  sustain  its  interests.  And  in  looking  over  the 
names  of  the  most  efficient  patrons  of  the  cause  in  Scot¬ 
land,  we  find  not  a  few  who  move  in  the  higher  circles, 
some  who  mingle  efficiently  in  the  great  political  concerns 
of  the  country,  and  whose  influence  must  operate  power¬ 
fully  in  behalf  of  any  object  for  which  it  is  exerted.  The 
same  is  true,  and  we  believe  in  a  still  higher  degree,  in 
respect  to  the  temperance  movement  in  England.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  Bishops,  have 
come  cut  decidedly  in  behalf  of  this  good  cause;  and  have 
even  lifted  up  their  voices  to  defend  it  not  only  in  the 
high  places  in  which  they  move,  but  in  the  midst  of  large 
and  promiscuous  assemblies;  and  while  they  stand  pledg¬ 
ed  to  a  course  of  active  effort  on  the  side  of  temperance 
they  have  most  cheerfully  awarded  to  us  all  and  m(^re 
than  all  the  honor  which  as  a  nation  we  could  justly 
claim  for  having  given  the  example  of  reform.  The  tem¬ 
perance  cause  in  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  not  of  so  long 
standing,  and  has  not  advanced  so  far  as  in  this  country 
has  already,  to  a  considerable  extent,  become  popular:  it 
has  a  strong  and  vigorous  infancy,  and  every  thing  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  destined  to  attain  a  proportionably 
strong  and  vigorous  manhood,  until  in  the  full  maturity  of 
its  existence,  it  shall  exert  an  influence  ^vhich  every  one 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  is  for  the  healing  of  the 
nation. 

In  looking  over  this  report  we  have  been  struck  with 
t  e  fact  that  the  cause  in  Great  Britain  has  advanced  un¬ 
der  nearly  the  same  influences,  and  has  had  to  encounter 
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nearly  the  same  obstacles,  as  in  our  own  country;  making 
due  allowance  for  the  greater  facilities  which  we  enjoy  in 
gaining  access  to  all  classes,  by  reason  of  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  our  institutions.  There,  just  as  among  our* 
selves,  the  drunkard  looks  upon  the  Temperance  Reform 
with  an  eye  of  deadly  hate;  and  the  temperate  drinker 
knows  not  how  to  relinquish  a  habit  that  grew  up  with 
him  in  his  early  years;  and  the  vender  clings  to  the  traf¬ 
fic  because  he  sees  or  thinks  he  sees  in  it  the  elements  of 
gain;  and  the  great  and  the  rich  hold  back  lest  by  appear¬ 
ing  the  advocates  of  such  stern  reform,  they  should  not 
only  abridge  their  own  gratification,  but  should  incur  the 
reproach  of  trying  to  lower  the  standard  of  hospitality 
and  social  enjoyment.  In  one  or  two  particulars  howe¬ 
ver,  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Scotland  have  had  to 
struggle  with  greater  obstacles,  than  have  been  realized 
in  this  country.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  their  clergy  have  been  found  in  the  ranks 
of  cold  indifference,  and  even  of  open  opposition.  We 
are  aware  indeed  that  many  of  our  clergymen  who  were 
hearty  well  wishers  to  the  cause,  were  for  a  while  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful  in  regard  to  its  success,  and  some 
chose  to  stand  still  for  a  considerable  time  and  watch  the 
progress  of  things  in  relation  to  it  before  they  put  their 
hand  to  the  work;  but  we  believe  that  the  instances  have 
been  few  (if  indeed  there  have  been  any)  in  which  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  this  country  have  set  their  faces 
against  the  cause,  much  more  have  deliberately  pervert¬ 
ed  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  to  oppose  it.  But  in  Scot¬ 
land  it  would  seem  the  instances  have  not  been  unfrequent 
in  which  the  temperance  cause  has  actually  been  denounc¬ 
ed  from  the  sacred  desk,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  dead¬ 
ly  opposition  which  it  has  had  to  encounter  has  been 
from  those  who  were  the  divinely  constituted  guardians 
of  religion  and  morals.  We  are  aware  of  the  mighty 
power  of  prejudice  and  of  habit,  and  we  would  allow  much 
to  this  kind  of  influence  in  palliating  the  guilt  of  actions 
which  we  might  regard  in  themselves  as  decidedly  and 
even  grossly  wrong;  but  we  scarcely  know  how  charity 
herself  could  devise  an  apology  for  the  barefaced,  we  had 
almost  said  insolent,  opposition  which  the  Report  attri¬ 
butes  to  some  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  If  such  things  are 
estimated  in  Scotland  by  the  same  standard  that  they  are 
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in  this  country,  we  are  sure  that  for  a  clergyman  to  as¬ 
sume  such  an  attitude,  must  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  though  it  may  not  the  loss  of  his  gown. 

It  would  seem  from  this  Report  that  some  of  the  soci¬ 
eties  in  Scotland  have  suffered  not  a  little  from  the  hasty 
and  incautious  admission  of  members;  and  one  instance 
particularly  is  mentioned  of  a  society  which  at  one  time 
consisted  of  no  less  than  800,  and  at  the  date  of  the  Re¬ 
port  had  been  reduced  to  350.  The  reason  given  for 
this  sad  reduction  of  numbers  is  that  the  society  com¬ 
menced  its  operations  under  circumstances  which  were 
strongly  fitted  to  enlist  public  favor,  and  so  great  was  the 
popularity  of  the  enterprise  that  for  a  time  every  one 
seemed  desirous  of  bearing  a  part  in  it.  Persons  of  eve- 
ry-description  came  forward  and  signed  the  pledge;  and 
among  them  were  many  who  had  not  counted  the  cost, 
and  who  were  ill  prepared  for  the  day  of  temptation. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  which  induced  them 
to  take  this  step  had  gone  by,  and  especially  when  they 
came  to  find  that  signing  the  pledge  had  not  killed  the 
appetite,  many  of  them  began  to  evince  signs  of  discon¬ 
tent  and  defection;  and  were  upon  the  lookout  for  some 
excuse  to  quiet  them  in  a  return  to  former  habits.  Some 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  some  pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  too,  it  was  soon  found  had  fallen  from 
their  steadfastness;  and  here  began  the  era  of  a  most  la¬ 
mentable  apostacy.  The  enemies  of  the  cause,  as  might 
be  expected,  exulted  in  triumph;  but  this  was  not  all;  a 
large  part  of  those  who  had  avowed  themselves  its  fridnds 
and  patrons  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  their  confidence  in 
it,  and  either  assumed  the  attitude  of  open  hostility,  or 
came  to  regard  the  whole  matter  with  utter  indifference. 
The  society  it  seems  proceeded  formally  to  exclude  its 
unfaithful  members,  until  in  a  short  time  it  was  reduced 
to  nearly  one  half  of  its  former  number. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  took  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  suggests  certain  cautions  which  ought 
to  be  pondered  considerately  and  deeply  by  the  friends, 
mid  especially  the  conductors,  of  the  temperance  cause 
in  this  country.  Indeed  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake, 
we  may  learn  the  same  monitory  lessons  from  the  expe- 
some  of  our  own  societies.  Every  individual, 
when  he  signs  the  pledge,  ought  to  be  impressed  with  the 
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conviction  that  he  is  doing  a  serious  act; — -an  act  which 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  his  character  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  which  he  can  never  afterwards  nullify,  but  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  integrity,  honor  and  reputation. 
Suppose  an  habitual  drunkard  comes  forward  and  offers 
to  enrol  his  name  among  the  members  of  a  temperance  so¬ 
ciety,  while  yet  he  gives  no  evidence  of  possessing  the 
spirit  of  reformation,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  such  a 
person  ought  not  immediately  to  be  received;  for  upon  all 
the  principles  of  human  calculation  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  he  will  persevere  in  his  former  course;  and  if  he 
were  admitted  would  only  give  the  society  trouble  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bring  a  reproach  upon  the  cause  on  the 
other.  It  may  sometimes  indeed  be  a  great  point  gained 
to  obtain  the  name  of  one  who  has  been  up  to  that  time 
an  habitual  drunkard,  to  the  pledge  of  entire  abstinence; 
because  it  may  help  to  fortify  his  resolution,  and  may  dis¬ 
arm  temptation  in  some  degree  of  the  power  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  over  him:  but  then  this  supposes  that  he 
has  been  brought  to  consider  his  ways,  that  he  is  earnestly 
desirous  of  breaking  up  the  evil  habit,  and  has  formed  a 
determination  that  he  will  indulge  this  depraved  appetite 
no  longer.  But  even  in  this  case,  he  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  sign  the  pledge  without  being  faithfully  admo¬ 
nished  of  his  danger,  and  urged  to  the  utmost  caution  in 
respect  to  every  form  and  degree  of  temptation.  The 
accession  of  unfaithful  members  to  a  temperance  society, 
as  to  a  church,  is  an  accession  of  weakness  and  not  of 
strength;  and  there  is  no  policy  of  a  more  questionable 
character  than  that  which  would  lead  any  such  society  to 
admit  members  without  some  regard  to  the  probability  of 
their  being  faithful.  Give  to  the  enemies  of  temperance 
an  opportunity  to  point  to  a  member  of  a  temperance  so¬ 
ciety  who  lives  even  in  the  occasional  violation  of  his  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  they  will  desire  no  better  weapon  with 
which  to  assail  the  cause ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  example  which  is  thereby  presented  will  most  proba¬ 
bly  exert  an  ensnaring  influence  upon  some  other  mem¬ 
bers  who  might  otherwise  have  persevered  in  their  integ¬ 
rity,  and  been  true  to  their  convictions. 

It  is  manifest  then  that  the  acH^  signing  the  pledge  is 
an  act  which  involves  no  small  responsibility;  and  that 
whoever  does  it  without  due  reflection,  or  whoever  having 
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done  it,  fails  in  his  subsequent  life  to  recognize  the  obli¬ 
gation  under  which  it  has  placed  him,  is  guilty  of  trifling 
with  one  of  the  best  causes,  as  well  as  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  And  where  it  happens,  as  in  the 
case  referred  to  in  the  Report,  that  the  individual  who  is 
found  delinquent,  is  not  only  a  member  of  a  temperance 
society  but  of  a  Christian  church,  the  case  is  still  worse; 
and  not  only  the  cause  of  temperance  but  the  cause  of 
piety  bleeds  under  such  a  reproach.  Indeed  it  is  a  re¬ 
proach  to  any  Christian  at  this  day,  whether  he  belong  to 
a  temperance  society  or  not,  to  allow  himself  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits:  every  such  person  whether  he  intends  it 
or  not  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  cause;  and  he  has  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  he  will  find  himself  charged  at  the  last 
with  the  guilt  of  having  been  a  partaker  of  other  men’s 
sins  to  a  degree  which  will  cover  him  with  confusion. 

There  is  yet  another  good  practical  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  incident  to  which  we  have  adverted~we  refer 
to  the  importance  of  every  temperance  society  exercising 
a  watchful  supervision  over  its  members,  and  in  case  of 
persevering  neglect  of  its  rules,  of  striking  off  their  names 
from  its  record.  It  would  be  wrong  indeed  for  any  such 
association  to  proceed  rashly  to  the  extremity  of  disci¬ 
pline,  or  to  exclude  any  of  its  members  without  evidence 
of  a  real  and  final  apostacy;  and  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  tolerate  the  frequent  and  continued 
repetition  of  offences  before  proceeding  to  the  act  of  ex¬ 
clusion;  but  after  all,  every  temperance  society  owes  it 
to  its  own  dignity,  and  to  the  honor  and  success  off'the 
cause  to  which  it  is  devoted,  that  it  hold  fast  the  great 
principles  of  its  organization,  and  that  if  those  principles 
are  abandoned  or  trifled  with  by  any  of  its  members  the 
offence  be  met  with  exemplary  promptness  and  fidelity. 
Let  there  be  in  any  such  society  a  large  number  of  un¬ 
faithful  members,  and  the  consequence  will  inevitably  be, 
that  little  will  be  done  to  any  good  purpose:  upon  every 
plan  of  reform  that  may  come  up,  there  will  be  breathed 
foi th  a  cold  and  blasting  influence;  and  an  attempt  to  carry 
such  plans  into  effect  will  show  among  those  who  have 
declared  themselves  the  friends  of  temperance  not  a  few 
in  the  ranks  of  dead  neutrality,  if  not  of  direct  opposition. 
We  would  advise  every  society  then  to  whom  the  sug¬ 
gestion  may  apply,  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Scottish 
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brethren^  and  see  to  it  that  they  maintain  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples  and  enforce  their  own  rules.  Let  them  be  assured 
that  they  can  better  afford  to  part  with  some  of  their 
members,  even  though  their  numbers  be  small,  than  to 
have  their  vital  energies  wasted,  and  the  power  of  active 
exertion  palsied  by  retaining  a  cumbrous  mass  of  apathy 
and  indifference,  not  do  say  of  decided  hostility. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  the 
temperance  cause  has  gained  a  footing  abroad,  but  it  has 
made  its  way  into  several  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  Report  before  us  notices  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  year  there  was  a  flourishing 
Temperance  Society  in  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  members;  and  we 
have  information  of  a  more  recent  date  that  the  subject  is 
exciting  a  deep  interest  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  some  other  European  countries.  Let  it  once  become 
a  matter  of  reflection  with  wise  and  good  men,  or  even 
with  those  who  think  of  nothing  beyond  the  advancement 
of  society,  and  the  interests  of  the  present  world,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  resign  themselves  to 
a  state  of  inaction  respecting  it:  they  will  almost  of  course 
put  their  hand  to  the  work;  and  they  will  do  this  the  more 
readily  from  the  proof  which  they  already  have  of  the 
practicabilty  of  a  reform,  and  the  examples  which  they 
have  to  stimulate  them  to  vigorous  effort.  This  is  what 
might  be  expected;  and  more  than  that,  it  is  what  we  find 
actually  taking  place.  The  men  who  seem  to  be  taking 
the  lead  in  this  enterprise  in  continental  Europe,  are  men 
of  bold  and  strong  thoughts;  men  in  some  instances,  whose 
powers  are  put  in  requisition  for  the  administration  of  the 
governments  under  which  they  live;  and  in  one  instance 
a  request  emanating  directly  from  the  government  has 
been  sent  to  this  country  for  such  information  on  the  great 
subject  as  our  experience  might  furnish,  and  as  might  be 
useful  in  assisting  to  establish  institutions  on  a  similar 
model. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  present  uncertain  and  al¬ 
most  convulsed  state  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
must  present  a  powerful  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  that  little  can  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  reform,  while  the  whole  body  politic  seems 
ready  to  heave  in  a  mighty  convulsion.  We  do  not  say 
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that  this  distracted  state  of  things  may  not  in  some  in¬ 
stances  embarrass  the  friends  of  temperance  in  their 
benevolent  operations,  or  that  it  may  not  concentrate 
the  attention  of  whole  communities  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  this  cause  shall  for  a  time  awaken  little 
thought  and  call  forth  little  or  no  exertion:  nevertheless 
we  fully  believe  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  many  of 
the  great  and  good  in  those  countries,  even  in  the  days  of 
peril  and  conflict;  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  the 
struggle  for  political  reform  should  impress  some  of  them 
the  more  deeply  with  the  importance  of  moral  reform,  es¬ 
pecially  by  fastening  in  their  minds  the  ■  conviction  that 
virtue  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  all  good  government. 
Besides,  the  progress  of  things  in  those  countries  is  to¬ 
wards  freedom  and  light — towards  a  political  and  moral 
renovation.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  but  that  the  causes 
which  are  now  in  operation,  unless  their  operation  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  some  surprising  change  in  the  tide  of  human 
affairs,  will  at  no  distant  period,  demolish  the  old  fabric 
of  society,  and  introduce  a  new  system,  far  more  congeni¬ 
al  to  the  nature,  and  favorable  to  the  rights,  of  man.  Now 
it  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  wise  men  that  what¬ 
ever  is  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  temperance  cause 
is  so  much  accomplished  toward  the  great  work  of  uni¬ 
versal  reform;  for  let  the  best  government  on  earth  be 
established  among  a  nation  of  drunkards,  and  they  would 
still  have  among  them  the  elements  of  a  fierce  despotism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  absolute  anarchy  on  the  other; 
for  they  would  be  subject  to  the  degrading  tyranny  oFap- 
petite,  while  yet  every  thing  without  would  be  a  scene  of 
wild  misrule  and  insolent  defiance.  And  while  the  tem¬ 
perance  movement  is  fitted  to  subserve  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  falls  in,  in  its  tendencies,  with  the  expanded 
views  of  those  who  are  ready  to  offer  themselves  on  the 
altar  of  their  country’s  liberty,  it  is  alike  obvious  that 
every  new  triumph  of  free  principles  must  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  by  affording  them  new 
facilities  for  their  work.  The  more  men  are  brought  to  feel 
that  they  are  not  made  to  be  ground  to  the  dust  at  the  will 
of  a  despot,  the  more  they  will  cherish  the  sentiment  of  self 
respect,  the  more  just  and  elevated  will  be  their  views  of 
the  dignity  of  their  own  nature,  and  the  more  will  they 
be  likely  to  shrink  from  the  degrading  tyranny  of  an  ani- 
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mal  appetite.  On  the  other  handy  the  progress  of  liberal 
principles  will  enable  those  who  are  immediately  active  in 
the  temperance  cause  to  gain  access  more  readily  to  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  by  diminishing  the  distance  between  them; 
and  a  still  more  remote  effect  will  be  that  great  minds 
in  the  humbler,  and  great  minds,  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  will  advantageously  co-operate  in  various  ways  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  which  they  will  feel 
a  common  interest. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  just  made  suggest  another 
general  consideration  in  favor  of  our  position  that  the  tem¬ 
perance  cause  is  destined  to  a  universal  triumph; — viz. 
that  it  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  general  cause  of 
human  improvement.  We  refer  not  here  to  its  direct  in¬ 
fluences  in  redeeming  man  from  the  most  degrading  vas- 
sallage,  and  elevating  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  own 
destiny,  but  to  the  benign  effects  which  it  produces  through 
other  channels  of  improvement;  to  what  it  does  for  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  for  individuals  and  communi¬ 
ties,  by  what  may  be  called  its  accidental  influences. 
And  here  one  of  the  first  things  that  occurs  to  us,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Report  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  is  the  tendency  of  the  temperance  enterprise  in 
common  with  other  benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  to 
produce  a  greater  community  of  feeling  among  good  men 
of  different  countries.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  even 
between  our  own  country  and  Great  Britain — notwith¬ 
standing  the  strong  tie  of  relationship  which  has  bound 
the  two  countries  together,  there  has  been  inuch  less  of 
cordial  co-operation,  not  to  say  of  reciprocal  regard,  in 
former  years,  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
common  good  have  required.  But  since  the  modern  era 
of  benevolent  enterprise,  the  jealousies  of  other  days  have 
evidently  been  upon  the  wane;  and  good  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  have  learned  to  feel  that  they  are  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  common  cause;  and  they  have  more  frequently 
met  and  seen  each  other’s  faces,  and  thus  have  come  to 
recognize  each  other  as  brethren;  and  what  is  done  in 
one  country  is  hailed  in  the  other  as  a  harbinger  of  good, 
and  is  appealed  to  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  sentiment  of 
respect  towards  the  British  nation,  especially  towards  her 
noble  benevolent  institutions  and  the  great  and  good  men  by 
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whom  they  are  sustained,  is  constantly  growing  stronger 
in  this  country;  and  though  there  are  few  Americans  who 
might  be  willing  to  exchange  their  own  government  and 
institutions  and  habits  for  those  which  exist  even  in  Great 
Britain,  yet  there  are  very  many  who  feel  strongly  the 
sentiment  of  filial  regard  towards  her,  who  look  upon  her 
with  veneration  not  only  as  the  seat  of  ancient  greatness, 
but  as  a  bright  example  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  ac¬ 
tive  benevolence,  who  sympathize  with  her  as  well  in  the 
hallowed  spirit  which  breathes  in  her  noble  charities,  as 
in  her  alternate  fears  and  hopes  in  respect  to  her  future 
destiny  as  a  nation.  And  while  much  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  producing  this  change  by  other  enterprizes  of 
benevolence,  much  is  doing,  and  still  more  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished  hereafter,  to  the  same  end,  by  means  of  the 
Temperance  Reform.  This  unites  not  only  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ,  but  those  who  only  regard  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  country;  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  union  is 
destined  to  become  stronger  and  more  extensive,  until  the 
wise  and  good  of  every  nation  shall  be  seen  moving  for¬ 
ward  hand  in  hand  together  for  the  moral  renovation  of 
the  world. 

This  spirit  of  union  among  the  wise  and  benevolent  of 
different  countries,  is  greatly  to  be  desired  as  a  great 
blessing  in  itself,  and  as  fitted  to  bring  other  blessings  in 
its  train.  One  of  the  great  things  for  which  the  church 
is  constantly  praying,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which 
we  must  suppose  will  constitute  in  no  small  degree  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  millenial  day,  is  that  good  men  may  see  ''eye  to 
eye  ;”  that  the  spirit  of  strife  and  jealousy  and  alienation 
which  so  often  divides  the  counsels  and  weakens  the  en¬ 
ergies  even  of  the  church  itself,  may  give  place  to  a  uni- 
versal  feeling  of  kindness  and  good  will.  And  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  this,  spirit  of  union  falls  in  with 
the  gracious  purposes  of  Providence  in  bringing  forward 
the  millenial  day.  But  if  this  spirit  of  harmony  and  mu¬ 
tual  benevolent  regard  among  good  men  is  itself  a  rich 
blessing,  who  does  not  see  that  there  are  other  if  not  even 
greater  blessings  that  legitimately  spring  from  it;  espe¬ 
cially  that  it  helps  forward  each  particular  object  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  as  well  as  mightily  accelerates  the  great  cause 
h  righteousness.  ^  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass 

that  there  is  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
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other  of  the  spirit  of  union  and  the  cause  of  benevolence: 
the  more  good  men  are  united  in  sentiment  and  spirit^ 
the  more  extensively  and  efficiently  Avill  they  co-operate 
for  the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  of  truth  and 
virtue;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  more  they  are  brought 
together  in  their  efforts  for  doing  good,  the  more  will  their 
hearts  be  united  in  the  kindly  and  grateful  sympathies  of 
a  common  brotherhood. 

Another  consideration  which  evinces  that  the  tempe¬ 
rance  enterprise  is  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  improvement  is,  that  it  ministers  to  the 
high  purposes  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  Who 
needs  be  told^that  it  is  fitted  to  develope  and  direct  the 
energies  of  the  mind?  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  extent  to  which  his  intellectual  character  is  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  circumstances.  Place  an  individual 
in  one  set  of  circumstances  in  which  there  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  little  stimulus  to  mental  effort,  and  much  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  sink  into  a  state"  of  indolent  inaction,  and  he 
may  pass  through  life  an  utter  stranger  to  his  own  powers, 
and  may  even  seem  to  be  nearly  allied  by  his  stupidity 
to  the  beasts  that  perish.  But  let  the  same  individual  be 
surrounded  by  different  circumstances,  let  him  be  thrown 
into  a  condition  in  which  weighty  motives  to  intellectual 
effort  shall  cluster  upon  him,  and  the  inner  man  shall  be 
daily  moved  and  roused  by  external  influences,  and  that 
man’s  mind  will  expand  as  the  flower  opens  to  the  sun; 
and  it  will  collect  new  energy  from  each  successive  ef¬ 
fort;  and  it  will  have  within  itself  the  exalting  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  capable  of  an  illimitable  expansion.  We  do 
not  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  minds  which  are  na¬ 
turally  of  so  elevated  a  cast  that  they  would  grow  bright 
and  strong  even  amidst  influences  the  most  uncongenial 
to  their  improvement;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  admits  not  of  question  that  the  intellectual  character, 
as  to  the  degree  of  vigor  and  maturity  which  it  attains, 
is  decided  in  a  great  measure  by  external  circumstances. 
Now  we  claim  for  the  temperance  cause  that  it  has  brought 
into  operation  a  vast  amount  of  mind;  that  it  has  given  to 
many  a  rhan  a  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  by  bringing 
them  into  active  exercise,  which  he  might  never  have  had 
without  it;  and  thus  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  enlarge 
the  intellectual  resources,  not  only  of  our  nation,  but  of 
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the  world.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  moral  machinery  to  be  devised  and 
set  in  operation;  and  this  has  been  a  work  of  profound 
and  laborious  thought;  and  minds  of  every  order  have  set 
themselves  to  the  business  of  reflection,  with  a  view  to 
project  or  mature  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  object. 
And  then  there  has  been  much  of  writing  and  speaking, 
as  well  as  thinking,  and  men  have  been  found  capable  of 
stirring  eloquence,  who  had  never  imagined  before  that 
they  could  speak  at  all;  and  strong  and  bold  and  even 
original  thoughts  have  proceeded  from  lips  which  were 
never  before  known  to  rise  above  the  most  threadbare 
common  places.  This  effect  we  say  has  been  realized  to 
a  great  extent  already;  and  we  confidently  predict  that  it 
is  to  be  realized  in  a  far  higher  degree  as  the  cause  ad¬ 
vances  towards  its  consummation.  The  temperance  en¬ 
terprise  then  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  much — 
probably  much  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  any  of  us — towards  the  cause  of  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
improved  and  brightened  by  influences  which  will  be  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  culture  of  the  heart.  The  work  in  which 
Voltaire  and  his  associates  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  no  doubt  had  a  tendency  to  develope  the  powers  of 
their  minds;  but  it  brought  desolation,  and  midnight,  and 
winter  into  the  heart;  and  if  the  improvement  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  must  needs  be  at  such  expense  as  this,  we  would 
say  let  it  remain  for  ever  in  its  native  barrenness;  for  it 
were  far  better  even  to  be  an  idiot  than  a  fiend.  But  4he 
great  cause  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  while  it  de- 
velopes  and  improves  the  faculties,  refines  and  exalts  the 
feelings.  The  object  at  which  it  aims  is  noble,  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  our  rational  nature — it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  highest  happiness  of  our  fellow  men;  and  it  were 
impossible  that  such  an  object  should  waken  and  occupy 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  without  improving  them;  for  our 
moral  feelings  and  habits  naturally  derive  their  complex¬ 
ion  from  the  objects  and  employments  with  which  we 
are  habitually  conversant.  There  is  that  in  the  tempe¬ 
rance  enterprise  then  which  is  fitted  to  thaw  out  the  fro¬ 
zen  heart  of  selfishness,  and  to  raise  the  grovelling  spirit 
jnto  communion  with  noble  plans  and  purposes;  while  the 
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good  man  under  its  influence  constantly  rises  up  to  a  high¬ 
er  tone  of  benevolence  and  acquires  more  and  more  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  substitute 
any  degree  of  zeal  in  this  cause  for  that  personal  holiness 
without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord:  nevertheless  we 
may  safely  say  that  these  eflbrts  have  a  uniform  tendency 
to  elevate  the  character  of  those  who  make  them,  as  well 
as  those  towards  whom  they  are  directed;  and  that  where 
they  are  prompted  and  guided  by  religious  influences, 
they  assist  to  bring  up  the  man  towards  the  standard  of 
Christian  perfection. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  temperance  enterprise  has  a 
most  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the  great  objects 
of  benevolence  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  glory  of 
the  present  age.  Indeed  we  may  go  farther  back  still, 
and  say  that  our  temperance  operations  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  success  of  God’s  own  institutions,  and 
especially  that  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel;  for  it  is  a 
matter  which  no  longer  requires  proof,  that  nothing  more 
effectually  bars  divine  truth  out  of  the  mind  than  a  habit 
of  intemperance.  We  send  abroad  our  missionaries  to 
preach  the  word,  but  how  important  that  the  temperance 
cause,  if  it  do  not  precede,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  missionary  cause,  that  they  to  whom  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  addressed,  may  not  have  their  faculties  and 
feelings  so  blunted,  as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
their  importance  or  of  feeling  their  power,  W e  send  off 
our  Bibles  and  Tracts  to  those  who  are  perishing  for  lack 
of  vision;  but  with  how  much  better  hope  of  success 
should  we  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  wretched  and 
perishing,  provided  they  were  all  disciplined  to  a  habit  of 
temperance.  We  send  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
to  gather  neglected  and  outcast  children  into  the  Sabbath 
School:  how  much  more  would  the  instruction  which 
they  receive  avail,  provided  there  were  no  neutralizing 
influence  exerted  by  the  example  of  intemperate  and  ru¬ 
ined  parents.  We  have  our  asylums  for  the  poor  and 
wretched  which  are  sustained  at  great  expense;  and  we 
have  our  prison  discipline  societies,  which  are  designed 
to  improve  the  condition  and  character  of  those  whose 
vices  have  shut  them  out  to  a  great  extent  from  human 
society:  let  the  cause  of  temperance  universally  prevail, 
and  the  inmates  of  these  receptacles  of  wretchedness  and 
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crime  will  become  comparatively  few,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  public  charity  by  which  these  establishments  are  sus¬ 
tained  may  be  applied  in  a  great  degree  to  other  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes.  In  short,  the  temperance  reform  is  in  a 
general  sense  at  least,  the  harbinger  of  good  to  every 
other  cause  of  humanity  and  piety;  and  where  it  prevails 
most,  there  we  may  look  with  the  greatest  confidence  for 
works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love,  for  whatever  can  adorn 
or  bless  human  society. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  in  this  article, 
(though  we  are  aware  that  instead  of  having  gone  through 
the  field  of  evidence,  we  have  but  just  entered  it,)  to  satis¬ 
fy  any  one  whose  mind  is  not  absolutely  closed  against 
conviction,  that  the  temperance  reform  is  destined  to  go 
forward  with  accelerated  progress  until  it  becomes  uni¬ 
versal.  Whether  we  look  at  the  simplicity  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  it  rests,  and  its  adaptation  to  all  classes  of 
society;  or  whether  we  consider  it  as  involved  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  triumph  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  which  is 
ascertained  to  us  by  the  promise  of  God;  or  whether  we 
view  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  in  the  past,  and  reason 
from  the  past  to  the  future;  or  finally,  whether  we  look 
at  the  indirect  influences  which  it  exerts  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  happiness  of  man,  we  are  brought  most  clearly 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  destined  to  prevail  wherever 
there  are  human  beings  to  be  brought  under  its  influence. 
Let  every  friend  of  temperance  hold  this  animating  con¬ 
sideration  to  his  mind,  until  his  bosom  burns  with  bright¬ 
er  zeal,  and  he  is  nerved  for  higher  efforts  in  this  no^le 
cause:  let  every  enemy  of  the  cause  hold  this  appalling 
consideration  to  Ms  mind,  until  he  has  given  up  his  oppo- 
.  sition  to  an  enterprise  before  which  resistance  is  like 
chaff  iuxthe  whirlwind.  Let  this  consideration  go  round 
through  all  the  ranks  of  neutrality,  let  it  strike  like  thun¬ 
der  upon  the  ear,  and  penetrate  like  an  arrow  to  the  heart 
especially  of  those  who  are  contented  to  do  nothing  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much;  and  let  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  answered  by  their  own  consciences  whether  they 
are  willing  any  longer  to  look  with  ignoble  apathy  upon  a 
cause  whose  triumph  is  the  triumph  of  intellect  and  vir¬ 
tue  and  all  the  best  interests  of  man,  and  is  rendered  as 
certain  as  the  aspect  of  Providence,  and  even  the  veracity 
of  the  God  of  Providence  can  make  it. 
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Article  VIIL 

Considerations  respectfully  addressed  to  Manufactu¬ 
rers  and  Venders  of  Ardent  Spirit, 

To  whatever  period  of  history  we  direct  our  attention, 
we  perceive  a  conflict  between  acknowledged  principles 
and  the  practices  of  society.  The  origin  of  this  conflict 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  elements  of  the  character  of 
man,  as  originally  constituted.  Formed  for  rational  en¬ 
joyment  and  felicity  by  his  benevolent  Creator,  man  could 
not  fail  of  attaining  the  blissful  object  of  his  existence, 
but  through  his  own  perversity,  and  by  disregarding  the 
laws  of  his  nature,  impressed  upon  him  in  his  original 
formation.  A  departure  from  the  reasonable  requirement 
of  these  laws,  involves  his  own  misery,  and  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  their  author. 

Created  for  the  social  compact,  and  incapable  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  or  of  subsisting  independent  of  it,  man  enters  on 
the  stage  of  life,  and  acts  his  part  under  high  and  sacred 
obligations  to  his  fellow  creatures — obligations  more  sa¬ 
cred  and  binding  than  any  he  may  voluntarily  assume. 
These  may  be  induced  by  the  influence  of  incorrect  and 
improper  motives,  or  weak  and  fallible  reason — not  so 
with  those — they  are  the  injunctions  of  his  Creator;  and 
to  Him  is  he  peculiarly  accountable  for  their  fulfilment. 
Indeed  the  whole  history  of  our  species  demonstrates  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being,  although  He  has  en¬ 
dowed  us  with  intellectual  faculties  and  made  us  better 
than  the  brutes  that  perish,  has  yet  not  left  us  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  our  own  feeble  powers  of  reason;  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  own  unceasing  providential  care  and  protec¬ 
tion,  has  furnished  us  a  strong  bulwark  of  security  and  fe¬ 
licity — founded  in  our  social  capacities  and  propensities; 
and  on  which,  and  on  our  own  inherent  and  indispensable 
obligations  of  obedience  and  gratitude  to  our  Creator  and 
preserver  depends,  and  must  depend,  all  our  security  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  But,  whence  then,  this  perpetual  strife  and  va¬ 
riance,  between  salutary  and  benevolent  obligations  and 
the  practice  of  the  very  beings  whose  whole  felicity  is 
suspended  on  their  acknowdedgment  and  fulfilment  of 
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them?  If  mistaken  and  misnamed  selfishness  has  usurped 
the  first  place  in  our  affections  and  receive  our  adoration, 
still  we  know  it,  and  are  accountable  for  it.  And  the  pro¬ 
fessed  believer  in  Revelation — the  nominal  as  well  as  the 
real  Christian  knows  that  God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless, 
that  acknowledges  or  worships  any  other  God  before  Him. 
And  he  who  seeks  his  owm  good,  real  or  supposed,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  obligation  to  his  neighbor,  falls  under  equal 
condemnation. 

These  remarks  occur  to  us  in  approaching  a  subject  of 
painful  interest.  We  mean,  the  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
ture^  causes^  tendency  and  cure  of  Intempercince,  But,  who 
can  expect  to  bring  an  argument,  not  already  exhausted — 
to  state  a  fact  or  circumstance  bearing  on  the  subject,  not 
already  adduced  to  aid  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  civil  and 
social  liberty — of  suffering  humanity — of  the  widow  and 
02’phan — of  earth  and  of  heaven — of  time  and  of  eternity, 
all  arrayed  in  the  conflict  with  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

In  attempting  a  cursory  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation  in  our  own  country — the  origin 
and  extent  of  the  evil  it  aims  to  remove — its  progress  and 
magnitude — the  obstacles  to  be  overcome- — and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  obstacles,  and  the  consequences  of  suc¬ 
cess,  or  failure,  on  the  present  and  future  generations,  all 
press  on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  It  is  as  unnecessary  as 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  attempt  to  delineate,  or  to  de¬ 
fine  the  amount,  or  the  extent  of  the  evil  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  use  of  distilled  liquors.  It  surpasses  un¬ 
derstanding  and  defies  the  powers  of  imagination  and  con¬ 
jecture.  The  infinite  mind,  only,  can  comprehend  it.  For 
our  use  it  is  sufficient,  that  it  stands  confessed,  that  the 
consequences  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  through¬ 
out  the  world,  are  paramount  to  all  other  evils  of  earthly 
or  Satanic  origin  that  afflict  and  scourge  the  human  fami¬ 
ly — that  their  universal  diffusion  and  use  is  second  only 
to  the  first  great  device  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race 
for  their  destruction. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  had  scarcely,  perhaps  never  occur- 
led  to  the  mind  of  man  that  intemperance  could  be  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  its  miserable  victims  rescued  from  impending  de¬ 
struction,  by  any  other  means  than  moral  persuasion,  and 
entreaties,  and  arguments,  addressed  to  and  impressed  up- 
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on  themselves.  This  expedient  has  been  tried  and  re¬ 
peated,  and  proved  inadequate  and  abortive  thousands 

every 

human  tie,  which  agonizing  sympathy,  and  affection,  and 
love  could  suggest — by  every  obligation  which  earth  or 
heaven  could  supply,  and  every  motive  which  time  and 
eternity  could  present — but  still  in  vain; — for  the  fatal 
downward  course,  through  the  mazes  of  temperate  drink¬ 
ing,  and  in  which  the  tempter,  under  the  lure  of  pleasure, 
deprives  his  dupes  and  vassals,  alike  of  liberty  and  moral 
power,  had  been  overlooked  or  totally  misunderstood. 
Even  the  keen  eye  of  bleeding  friendship  and  affection  had 
not  discerned  that  deliverance  and  salvation  could  not  be 
obtained,  unless  they  too,  would  dash  the  poisoned  draught 
from  their  lips,  and  enforce  their  arguments  and  entreaties 
by  their  own  example. 

How  often  has  the  spectacle  been  witnessed  in  our  day 
and  generation,  of  the  fairest  promise  of  youth  and  talents 
and  accomplishments,  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the 
diffusion  of  happiness,  all  blighted  and  prematurely  con¬ 
signed  to  a  dishonored  grave  by  the  fell  destroyer;  and 
yet  the  surviving  witnesses,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  unwilling  to  dissolve  their  league  with  his  de¬ 
stroyer  ! — one  has  gone  along  with  him  in  his  temperate” 
course  to  perdition,  till  he  has  discovered  that  his  health” 
requires  the  indulgence — another  till  he  has  learned  that 
he  can  rely  safely  on  his  own  resolution  to  stop  short  of 
the  fatal  precipice — and  another,  till  he  has  concluded  that 
he  is  not  his  ‘^brother’s  keeper” — and  aJf  till  they  have 
determined  ‘Hhat  they  have  the  right  to  do  what  they 
will  with  their  own.” 

Our  own  country  and  age  has  the  singular  honor  of  dis¬ 
covering  and  presenting  to  the  world  a  simple,  practica¬ 
ble,  and  efficient  remedy  for  intemperance,  and  all  the 
ills  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  And 
this  distinction  is  cheerfully  accorded  to  us  by  the  civili¬ 
zed  world.  It  will  not,  because  it  has  not,  and  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  the  remedy  proposed  and  relied  on  by 
the  friends  of  the  reformation — total  abstinence — is  ade¬ 
quate,  and  if  adopted  and  adhered  to,  by  the  temperate^  all 
who  have  not  yet  passed  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
temperate  drinking  and  drunkenness,  it  will  speedily  ac¬ 
complish  the  great  work,  and  banish  intemperance  and  all 


and  thousands  of  times.  It  has  been  enforced  by 
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its  woes  forever  from  our  country  and  from  the  family  of 
man.  Neither  can  it  be  pretended,  if  there  be  reliance 
to  be  placed  in  the  truth  of  their  own  professions,  that 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  temperate  subjects  them  to 
the  least  sacrifice,  or  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The 
time  is  yet  recent  when  human  sagacity  had  discovered 
no  remedy — the  most  anxious  benevolence  could  discern 
no  ray  of  light,  no  gleam  of  hope  through  the  darkness, 
fast  gathering  and  closing  on  all  the  fair  prospects  of  our 
country.  And  if  we  indulge  in  retrospection — our  own  and 
the  mysterious  infatuation  of  a//,  cannot  escape  us! — All 
expostulation,  all  entreaty,  all  argument  used  with  the  un¬ 
happy  victims  were  equally  inefficacious — equally  unavail¬ 
ing.  Daily  and  hourly  they  were  falling  on  our  right  hand 
and  on  our  left,  and  in  the  midst  of  us.  And  yet  we  slumbered 
and  slept.  The  sighs  and  tears  of  kindred  and  friends — the 
agonies  of  death,  disgrace  and  crime  were  alike  contemned 
and  disregarded;  and  yet,  such  was  the  recently  past  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  time;-~that  innumerable  witnesses 
can  now  be  produced  to  substantiate  the  fact — that  in  the 
midst  of  the  sorrows  which  overwhelmed,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  so  many  of  our  families— and  occasioned  by 
the  immolation  of  some  one  of  their  members  on  the  altar 

of  intemperance — of  a  father,  perhaps — of  a  brother _ a 

son — or  a  friend — the  inebriating  draught  was  the  fre¬ 
quent  resort  for  consolation — and  was  the  accompaniment 
of  the  last  obsequies  of  the  miserable  dead! — Such  too 
are  the  lessons  acquired  in  the  school  of  temperate  drink¬ 
ing — and  such  is  the  school,  by  whose  disciples  and  pre- 
cepts,  the  glorious  deliverance  of  the  nations  of  the  earth 
from  the  vile  thraldom  of  distilled  liquors,  is  to  be  a 
while  retarded.  The  offence  is  with  them;  but  wo  unto 
them  with  whom  it  remaineth  ! — At  that  time,  however 
who  could  have  believed,  that  if  a  simple,  efficacious  re¬ 
medy  were  discovered,  capable  of  foreclosing  forever  ail 
the  evils  resulting  to  the  human  family,  from  the  use  of 
distilled  liquors — even  that  remedy  could  be  spurned  and 
contemned  by  professors  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  for 
the  sake  of  paltry  gain — or  the  indulgence  of  appetite- 
appetite  engendered  and  established  in  the  very  school  of 
the  destroyer— and  by  which  they  know  he  has  decoyed 
1^1  ions  of  their  fellow  creatures  to  the  regions  of  des¬ 
pair,  and  by  which,  mainly,  he  yet  supports  his  cruel 
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tyranny  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  source  of  heartfelt 
congratulation  to  every  friend  of  human  happiness^  since 
an  effectual  remedy  for  intemperance  and  all  its  woes  is 
found,  that  the  cause  which  inspires  the  friends  of  this 
great  moral  reform  is,  like  all  kindred  interests  which  are 
founded  in  benevolence,  and  prosecuted  only  for  the  good 
of  mankind — plain,  consistent  and  simple  as  truth  itself. 
It  asks  of  no  one  for  its  accomplishment  the  least  sacrifice 
of  true  interest,  or  the  least  abridgment  of  real  enjoyment; 
on  the  contrary,  it  lays  the  foundation  and  assures  the 
permanence  of  individual  prosperity  and  social  felicity.  It 
requires  no  elaborate  effort  of  argument  to  support  or  en¬ 
force  its  claims.  Hence  they  are  so  readily  admitted  by  the 
young,  by  the  virtuous  of  every  class  and  denomination — 
and  by  all,  not  already  entangled  in  the  wiles  of  the  destroy¬ 
er — not  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  Ms  school  of  tempe¬ 
rate  drinking — nor  taught  by  Mm  that  you  may  destroy  your 
neighbor,  by  feeding  his  vitiated  appetite,  if  it  will  add  to 
your  gain,  and  turn  over  his  suffering  family  to  the  mercy 
of  the  elements !  Hence,  too,  the  unparalleled  success 
which  has  attended  the  reformation.  The  annals  of  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  believed,  present  but  one  case  similar,  or  com¬ 
parable  with  it.  And  it  brings  irresistibly  to  mind,  as 
equally  applicable,  at  the  present  time,  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  which  that  event  produced.  ^^And  how,’’ 
said  they,  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  where¬ 
in  we  were  born!  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites, 
and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappa¬ 
docia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia,  about  Cyrene,  and 
strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  God.”  And  they  were  all  amazed.  But, 

others  mocking  said” - .  How  strikingly  appropriate 

to  the  present  case  is  all  this !  Wherever  man  has  been 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  too,  has  the  curse  of 
inebriating  liquors  been  found.  The  set  day  has  come; 
and  the  way  of  deliverance  too  has  been  proclaimed — it 
has  been  welcomed  and  accepted  by  as  many  nations  and 
tongues  and  languages,  as  are  ennumerated  above — and 
the  amazement  is  great.  But — some  mocked — as  they  do 
now.  But  who  were  they!  Those  surely,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed,  and  perverted,  and  abused  the  greatest  privileges. 
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The  doctrines  of  the  temperance  reformation  charge 
home  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  waste  of  an  im¬ 
mense,  almost  incalculable,  amount  of  property,  commit¬ 
ted  to  us  for  other  and  far  more  noble  uses;  and  for  which 
we  are  accountable;  as  well  as  for  the  evils  which  result 
from  its  perversion,  and  the  betrayal  of  our  trust.  It 
charges  to  their  use,  or  rather  to  the  authors  of  their  con¬ 
tinued  use,  the  fearful  waste  of  human  life,  and  happiness, 
and  rational  enjoyment,  they  occasion  in  this  world — vice, 
degradation,  misery  and  crime,  immeasurable — dishonor, 
contempt  and  blasphemy  of  God — and  utter,  reckless,  de¬ 
moniacal  destruction  of  man— the  forfeited  bliss  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  the  just  retributions  of  eternity — all  this  they 
charge  home— not  primarily  to  intemperance — but  to  the 
original  and  true  authors  of  the  continued  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  despite  and  defiance  of  the  light  now  resting  on 
the  subject: — to  the  father,  who,  though  the  son  of  his 
own  bowels  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fiery  Moloch, 
yet  drives  the  distillery,  or  replenishes  the  bar,  or  the 
board  of  entertainment,  because  the  law  allows  him  so  to 
do.  There  is  in  sacred  writ,  a  solemn  prophetic  paral¬ 
lelism  and  denunciation,  often  verified,  but  now  more  em¬ 
phatically  fulfilling,  applicable  to  this  case: — He  that 
taketh  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword. He,  who 
in  defiance  of  the  light  now  blazing  on  this  subject— of 
the  merciful  indications  of  Providence  to  interpose  and 
deliver  the  world  from  the  thraldom  of  this  master  de¬ 
vice  of  the  adversary — this  second  curse,  inflicted  on 
miserable  man,  by  his  malignant  subtlety — in  defiance  {oo 
of  the  declared  and  approved  authority  of  Heaven,  mani¬ 
fested  for  his  deliverance — may  read  his  own  doom,  in 
characters  of  blood,  and  anguish  ; — and  he  may  be  assu¬ 
red,  unless  prevented  by  repentance  and  amendment,  his 
retribution  will  but  commence  in  this  life — which  will  be 
abridged  by  his  own  suicidal  hands.  The  principles  of  the 
reformation,  by  no  means  present  the  years  that  are  late¬ 
ly  past,  under  so  gloomy  a  shroud,  as  rests  on  the  men  of 
the  present  day,  who  yet  venture  their  all  to  sustain  the 
tottering  cause  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  same  inflexi¬ 
ble  justice  which  condemns  the  presumptuous  transgress¬ 
or,  declares  a  respite  to  those  guilty  of  similar  offences — 
because  they  were  committed  in  ignorance  and  unbelief — 
because  the  soul  is  precious,  and  a  ransom  being  found 
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mercy  delights  to  triumph  over  judgment  and  restore  the 
penitent  offender. 

We  cannot  deem  it  necessary,  in  a  discussion  like  this, 
to  attempt  a  minute  discrimination  of  circumstances  and 
their  various  bearings  on  the  subject.  We  think  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  delineate  accurately  the  great  outlines  and  princi¬ 
ples  involved  and  necessarily  affecting  the  effort  to  suppress 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  our  own  com¬ 
munity  and  the  whole  world — and  as  a  logical  discussion 
is  not  designed,  we  shall  be  content,  and  trust  our  readers 
will  be  likewise,  if  these  principles  and  outlines  are  fairly 
and  fully  presented,  vindicated  and  supported,  either  by 
just  implication,  or  unquestionable  premises  and  arguments 
resulting  from  them; — and  we  shall  consider  the  object  as 
fairly  attained,  as  if  each  position  had  been  systematically 
stated  and  brought  by  connected  induction  to  the  same 
issue. 

We  assert  the  indispensable  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
use  of  distilled  liquors  by  all.  Why]  Because,  experi¬ 
ence  has  established  the  fact  incontrovertibly,  that  unless 
that  be  accomplished,  the  use  of  them  will  ruin  our  own, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  country.  The  sin  is  social  and 
national — so  are  the  degradation  and  the  punishment; 
therefore  no  one,  by  right,  can  excuse  himself,  or  be  ex¬ 
cused.  The  duty  of  every  man  is  the  same — it  is  to  arouse 
and  first  clear  his  own  skirts  of  the  guilt,  and  exert  himself, 
according  to  his  ability  and  inffuence,  and  do  his  utmost 
to  stem  and  arrest  the  torrent  which  is  desolating  the 
whole  land.  We  also  assert  the  fact  as  before  stated,  and 
reiterate  the  assertion,  that  the  remedy  proposed — total 
abstinence — is  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob¬ 
ject — that  if  observed  by  that  portion  of  the  community 
who  style  themselves  and  claim  to  be  considered  tempe¬ 
rate  drinkers,  and  who  constantly  profess  that  it  would 
cost  them  no  sacrifice  to  abandon  the  use  of  liquors,’’  the 
triumph  of  temperance  would  be  at  once  complete,  and 
incalculable  blessings  secured  to  our  country  and  the 
world.  Who  then  shall  excuse  the  temperate  drinher 
from  putting  his  hand  immediately  to  the  work  %  Or  for¬ 
bear  to  warn  him  fearlessly  and  fully  of  the  character  and 
consequences  of  his  refusal  1  We  shall  not.  It  is  also  as¬ 
sumed  as  a  fact,  because  all  former  experience  supports 
the  assumption,  that  arguments  to  dissuade  from  temperate 
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or  intemperate  drinkings  unless  enforced  by  the  example 
of  entire  abstinence,  are  utterly  unavailing  to  arrest  the 
downward  course,  and  snatch  from  impending  ruin,  any 
of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  openly  acknowledged  in¬ 
temperate  drinkers  and  drunkards,  now  on  the  stage. 

It  is  also,  and  for  similar  reasons,  asserted,  that  now,  in 
this  community  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  have  nobly 
adopted  the  pledge,  and  acted  accordingly,  at  a  time  when 
the  means  of  information  and  light  are  so  extensively  diffu¬ 
sed,  that  but  few  young  children,  unless  under  countervail¬ 
ing  discipline  or  example,  can  be  found,  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  subject  correctly;  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  moral  obligation  it  imposes  on  them — and  on  all. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  say  it  fearlessly,  the  plea 
of  ignorance  shall  no  longer  be  indulged,  to  screen  the 
guilty  abettors  of  a  destructive  vice  from  merited  repre¬ 
hension.  We  have  observed  their  practices  and  noted 
their  course  in  this  business.  The  merchant  who  issues 
the  pestilential  scourge  to  every  point  of  the  heavens,  to 
pollute,  and  corrupt,  and  destroy,  is  yet  uninformed  in  this 
m^atter — and  for  the  sake  of  his  ignorance  must  be  dealt 
gently  with.  He  may,  perchance,  occasionally  rail  at  the 
cold  water  reformation- — the  obscene  profanity  and  the 
song  of  the  drunkard  may  be  music  in  his  ear;  but  he 
knows  well  how^  to  close  it  against  the  appeals  of  earth 
and  heaven,  if  they  be  to  wrest  from  his  grasp  the  victims 
of  his  avarice,  while  they  have  aught  left  on  which  his 
cupidity  can  fasten.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  attain¬ 
ed  to  a  degree  in  the  school  of  temperate  drinkings  yet  he 
seems  to  understand  well  the  science  of  deceiving  both 
himself  and  others  to  their  mutual  ruin.  Shall  the  shield 
of  ignorance  longer  screen  him  !  The  case  of  the  distil¬ 
ler  too,  is  not  dissimilar.  Even  he  may  approbate  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  so  far  as  they  deter  others 
from  prosecuting  the  trade,  and  leave  him  a  wider  scope, 
for  business  and  profit;  but  he  knows  well  how  to  parry 
and  evade  all  the  arguments  and  information  which  lead 
him  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  business  in  which  he 
persists.  W^e  have  one  more  general  remark  to  venture; 
it  is  probably  not  exclusively  appropriate  to  any  one  class 
of  the  opposers  of  the  temperance  reformation — for  in 
most  things  they  agree  as  one  man.  The  remark  is  this: 

It  IS  highly  probable,  that  a  great  majority  of  all  who 
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style  themselves  moderate  drinkers,  and  vv^ho  are  so  con¬ 
sidered  by  their  neighbors,  are  as  completely  enslaved  by 
their  appetite  as  the  veriest  drunkard — and  that  they  know 
it.  Many  things  concur  to  substantiate  this  belief.  How 
else  could  they  so  steadily  persevere  in  the  way  of  death, 
with  such  appalling  monitors  continually  before  their  eyes. 
How  else  could  they  withstand  the  irresistible  entreaties 
of  agonized  affection — the  tears  of  kindred,  and  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God — and  still  rush  on  even  to  the  front  ranks  of 
intemperance,  and  supply  the  vacancies  so  rapidly  made  by 
the  death  of  their  recent  occupants'?  Yet  such  is  the  fact 
with  the  whole  class  of  temperate  drinkers.  They  im¬ 
pose  on  the  community  an  intolerable  burthen  too  heavy 
to  be  borne;  but  they  sustain  a  far  more  intolerable  one 
themselves,  till  it  crushes  and  obliterates  them,  generally 
in  infamy  and  death.  They  supply,  yearly,  the  whole 
vast  number  which  intemperance  consigns  to  the  grave — 
and  they — we  speak  it  with  reverence  and  awe — on  an 
emergency,  as  in  the  late  pestilence,  together  with  their 
more  inebriate  companions,  constitute  the  great  magazine, 
designated  by  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  to  supply  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  abused  forbearance  and  justice  of  Heaven. 
Should  it  be  questioned,  that  temperate  drinkers  know 
they  are  the  slaves  of  insatiate  appetite — -that  they 
with  cfne  voice  deny  the  charge — we  rejoin — we  know 
they  deny  it,  and  so  do  generally  the  utterly  lost  and 
hopeless  intemperate — they  agree  in  this  and  most  other 
points — they  join  in  denouncing  the  temperance  reforma¬ 
tion,  as  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  intrusion  on  their 
liberty;  and  they  use  the  same  vocabulary  in  selecting 
their  epithets  to  abuse  its  friends.  The  fact  is,  the  whole 
melancholy  history  of  a  drunkard’s  career,  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  in  circumspect  temperate  drinking,  to  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  which  hides  him  in  a  dishonored  grave,  presents 
no  one  fact  more  distinctly,  nor  one  which  claims  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  all  who  engage  in  the  rescue  of  the  world 
from  the  desolation  of  this  vice,  more  strongly,  than  that, 
the  moment  the  first  impression  is  made  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  man  by  the  destroying  agent — that  mo¬ 
ment  a  mortal  malady  has  seized  his  moral  sense— and  as 
he  advances  from  stage  to  stage,  whatever  he  may  be  in 
other  respects,  in  relation  to  this,  the  influence  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  on  him,  individually,  he  will  ever  be  found  con- 
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fident,  however  injurious  he  may  acknowledge  their  influ¬ 
ence  to  be  on  others,  that  to  him  they  are  salutary.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  he  is  already  so  far 
in  league  with  the  adversary,  that  in  this  matter  at  least, 
the  truth  must  be  sought  from  other  sources  than  his  own 
assertions.  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  a  definite 
line  has  never  yet  and  never  can  be 'drawn  between 
temperate  and  intemperate  drinking.  It  is  the  province 
of  truth  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  in  which  deformity 
and  vice  seek  to  conceal  themselves.  The  number  who 
havp  abandoned  the  cup  of  temperate  drinking,  and  have 
saved  themselves  by  accepting  the  deliverance  offered  by 
the  temperance  reformation  is  not  few  nor  small — many 
of  them  have  acknowledged,  that  such  was  the  fact  in 
their  own  case.  We  have  been  instructed  and  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  frank  and  ingenuous  narratives  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  minds  and  feelings  during  the  struggle  which 
issued  in  their  deliverance  from  the  vilest  bondage.  They 
have  confessed  that  they  were  enslaved  by  their  appetite, 
and  were  yet  determined  not  to  admit  the  fact  even  to 
their  own  minds. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  important  undertaking,  all 
know  the  necessity  of  considering  well  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  completion.  They,  no  less  than  the  facilities  and 
means  of  accomplishment,  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  view. 
We  shall  accordingly  have  occasion  again  and  again  to 
recur  to  temperate  drinking  and  temperate  drinkers.  For 
we  consider  them  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only  cause 
of  the  continued  use  of  distilled  liquors; — but  for  thbm 
the  manufacturer  and  vender  would  soon  disannul  their 
covenant  with  hell,  and  abandon  their  traffic  in  death. 

The  result  of  all  the  experience,  thus  far,  derived  from 
the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  is,  that  temperate 
drinking  constitutes  the  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  the 
destroyer,  and  requires  no  very  close  inquiry  to  discover 
that  it  is  supported  by  any  other  than  fair  and  honorable 
means.  What  has  already  been  said  of  one  reo'ular  tem¬ 
perate  drinker,  is  applicable  to  all.  Their  moral  sense  is 
debased — they  are  enslaved  to  appetite — they  are  in 
league  against  truth,  reason  and  revelation  with  the  ene¬ 
my  of  their  race.  He  once  said,  ^^eat,  and  ye  shall  not 
surely  die.”  He  now  says,  drink,  and  ye  shall  not 
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surely  die/’* — and  they  quaff  the  bowl^  and  join  in  the  re¬ 
sponse*  This  device  is  to  be  assailed  and  confuted  again, 
again  and  again,  until  public  sentiment,  which  has  been 
deeply  vitiated  and  perverted,  shall  be  corrected  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  due  performance  of  its  office — till  the  churl 
shall  no  more  be  called  liberal;”  but  things  be  known  by 
their  true  names,  and  designated  by  their  properties — -then 
shall  the  slaves  of  the  enemy  bear  their  master’s  brand  on 
their  forehead;  and  it  shall  no  longer  remain  a  problem 
for  critical  solution — whether  the  fair  honorable  merchant, 
who  only  sells  the  liquor  to  the  miserable  drunkard  whom 
his  regular  business  has  enticed  to  ruin,  till  he  snatches 
the  last  crumb  of  bread  from  his  starving  children,  be 
more  or  less  guilty,  than  the  legal  victim  of  his  cupidity? 
nor  whether  the  distiller  be  more  or  less  culpable  than 
the  merchant?  Public  sentiment,  once  tolerably  regulat¬ 
ed  and  purified  from  the  defilement  derived  from  the  same 
all-corrupting  source,  and  under  a  just  responsiblility  to 
common  sense  and  common  humanity,  would  soon  solve 
all  such  difficult  questions.  We  are  not  among  those  who 
will  for  a  moment  trifle  with  the  understanding  of  our 
readers,  by  attempting  to  answer  the  oft  repeated  inqui¬ 
ries  and  assertions  of  the  opposers  of  the  temperance  re¬ 
formation.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  plain  fact — 
that  the  assertions,  evasions,  quibbles  and  pretences  all 
proceed  from  but  one  common  stock.  The  reeling,  pro¬ 
fane,  abandoned  sot  derives  his  arguments  and  his  justifica¬ 
tion  for  debasing  himself  and  preying  upon  society,  from 
the  same  fund,  with  his  more  decently  appearing  compan¬ 
ions  and  accomplices,  the  manufacturer  and  vender,  and 
the  whole  company  of  temperate  drinkers.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  one  and  the  same.  If  a  farmer,  whose  starving 
animals,  no  less  than  suffering  family,  designate  as  with  a 
sun-beam  to  what  corps  he  belongs — you  shall  hear  him 
authoritatively  decide  the  question  against  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  lest  the  coarse  grains  should  remain  a  useless  drug 
on  the  hands  of  the  grower,  and  thereby  injure  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  The  importer,  manufacturer  and  vend¬ 
er  of  all  grades,  from  the  wholesale  warehouse,  or  splen¬ 
did  mansion,  down  to  the  occupant  of  the  three-penny 
glass  hovel,  all  sympathize  with  him,  and  join  in  the  ar¬ 
gument.  Agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  must 
all  suffer,  if  drinking  be-discountenanced.  The  cause  of 
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religion  is  scandalized  by  its  professors— the  sateless  ne¬ 
ver  dying  appetite  must  have  an  apology,  and  one  is  soon 
found,  with  professions  of  good  will  to  man,  and  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  on  their  lips— with 
the  victims  of  their  cupidity  before  their  eyes — in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  religion  they  profess — and 
in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  its  Author- — they  too, 
hold  the  polluting  cup  to  their  neighbors’  lips — and  for 
what  1  to  sustain  and  countenance  themselves  in  the  same 
indulgence;  or,  perhaps,  for  the  more  vile,  debasing  and 
guilty  object  of  making  gain  by  the  unhallowed  traffic. 

When  we  consider  the  conduct  of  many  professors  of 
Christianity— of  the  numerous  members  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  who  make  gain  by  the  trade  in  distilled  liquors- — and 
the  whole  company  of  temperate  drinkers,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  in  vain,  and  as  labor  lost,  to  make  any  farther  ef¬ 
fort  with  them.  A  few  years  ago,  only,  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  community  was  uniform  and  undivided  on  this 
subject.  Then,  and  until  the  practicable  and  certain  re¬ 
medy  appeared,  as  it  did  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  if  a 
neighbor,  or  fellow  creature  was  involved  in  wretched¬ 
ness  or  guilt  by  intoxication,  the  simultaneous  and  appa¬ 
rently  sincere  inquiry  of  all  was — can  no  effectual  me¬ 
thod  be  devised  to  stay  this  flood  of  ruin  1  But,  no  sooner 
was  the  way  of  deliverance  manifested— no  sooner  was  it 
shown  that  the  only  remedy  was  with  the  temperate,  and 
that  they  alone  could  successfully  apply  it,  than  the  whole 
aspect  was  changed — one  was  to  his  farm — another  to  his 
merchandize — ^another  to  his  distillery — all  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  appetite.  Then  was  discovered  that  each  one 
had  the  right  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleased.  But  to 
the  friends  of  truth  and  human  happiness  it  appeared 
most  clearly,  that  if  the  •  temperate  only  can  remove  the 
curse,  and  they  refuse  to  do  it,  the  guilt  remains  with 
them.  The  conclusion  was  inevitable,  and  they  did  not 
wish  to  evade  it.  They  no  sooner  saw  the  subject  in  its 
true  light,  than  they  united  with  one  accord,  as  one  man, 
in  promoting  the  great  cause,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
the  good  which  it  presented  within  their  own  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  grasp  of  their  fellow  creatures — and  of  extirpating 
me  sorest  evil  that  scourged  and  afflicted  the  earth. 
Ihey  hastened  of  course  to  promulgate  the  glad  tidings 
fai  and  wide,  that  all  might  share  with  them  in  achieving 
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the  victory  and  enjoying  the  triumph.  A  victory  and  tri- 
umph,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed — yet 
easy  of  attainment — and  which  promises  not  only  to  era¬ 
dicate  all  the  vice  and  misery  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  in  all  future  time;  but  to  rescue  and 
save  many,  many  thousands  of  the  intemperate  now  on 
the  stage,  and  which  according  to  all  former  experience 
can  be  saved  in  no  other  way!  And  yet,  such  a  cause, 
ushered  upon  a  suffering  world  under  such  auspices  and 
prospects,  must  meet  a  rebuff,  and  at  least  suffer  a  delay 
destructive  to  the  souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  multitudes — 
yes,  of  innumerable  multitudes — in  thisj  our  own  land  of 
Christian  light  and  profession — in  our  own  country  and 
age — the  pattern,  as  we  boast,  of  liberty,  virtue  and  be¬ 
nevolence  !  Shall  we  not  then  investigate,  expose  and 
deprecate  the  foul  source  of  mildew  which  threatens  to 
blight  and  destroy  such  prospects !  In  this  country — -we 
think  it  admits  not  of  a  doubt — had  all  professors  of  reli¬ 
gion  with  one  accord,  hailed  the  light  as  soon  as  offered 
them,  and  which  has  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  direct 
innumerable  multitudes  to  the  ark  of  safety,  not  claiming 
their  privileges,  nor  under  the  solemn  obligations  they  ac¬ 
knowledge; — we  say,  had  they  all  appeared  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  suffering  humanity,  the  triumph  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  our  country  would  have  been  complete  and  se¬ 
cure.  But  many  of  them  were,  and  continue  to  be,  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  They  are  enslaved  to  their  ap¬ 
petite,  or  to  their  pelf — they  can,  therefore,  sacrifice  nei¬ 
ther,  to  such  a  cause  as  this!  Shall  I  not  be  avenged 
on  such  a  generation,  saith  the  Lord.”  They  may  not 
now  even  shudder  in  imagination,  in  prospect  of  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  day,  and  before  a  tribunal — both  of  which  they 
acknowledge — and  of  receiving  sentence  in  accordance 
with  their  works.  God  grant,  that  it  may  be  more  tolera¬ 
ble  for  them  in  that  day,  than  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah ! 

In  pursuing  our  subject,  however  plain  and  imperious 
our  duty,  we  are  constrained  to  confess,  we  are  not  only 
perplexed  but  distressed,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  portray  the  professors  of  religion  in  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  bleeding  humanity,  the  precepts  of  religion,  and 
the  commands  of  its  Author.  It  is  now  manifest  to  the 
world,  that  among  the  opposers  of  the  temperance  re- 
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formation,  tkere  are  very  many  of  this  description.  And 
as  the  time  has  not  come — and  heaven  grant  it  never  may 
— when  the  Christian  profession  has  no  consideration  in 
our  country — very  many  of  the  most  influential  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  continued  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  found 
among  professors.  Many  of  them  combine  in  themselves 
personally,  all  the  main  elements  of  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
formation,  and  yet  retain  their  standing  in  the  church  and 
influence  in  society.  Who  does  not  know  professors  of 
Christianity  who  rare  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  vend¬ 
ing  spirituous  liquors,  and  who  drink  themselves  both  tem¬ 
perately  and  intemperately — and  deal  out  destruction  to 
the  perishing  drunkard — who  extend  an  influence  around 
them  not  less  deadly  than  the  upas,  and  yet  maintain  their 
standing  and  influence  in  the  community !  Yet,  who  shall 
approach  the  consecrated  host  of  God’s  elect” — the 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ — his  professed  disciples — who 
handle  and  taste  the  memorials  of  his  death  and  sufferings 
as  the  pledge  of  their  allegiance,  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
his  cause,  and  address  to  them  arguments,  commands 
more  imperative,  or  sanctions  more  solemn,  to  abstain 
from  ^^even  the  appearance  of  evil,”  than  are  contained 
in  the  Gospels  of  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  of  his  Apostles ! 
We  do  not  read  literally  that  the  sentence — Depart  in¬ 
to  everlasting  punishment” — was  predicated  on  the  fact, 
that  the  delinquents  had  been  the  main  instruments,  by 
their  example  or  fraudulent  practices,  whether  legalized 
or  not,  of  filling  the  abodes  of  misery  with  the  sick — the 
naked — the  wounded — the  friendless,  and  the  hungry, ^as 
now  is  the  fact  with  every  one,  who  bears  an  agency  in 
procuring,  diifusing,  or  by  his  example  of  using  inebriating 
liquors;— no;  theirs  was  the  negative  guilt  only,  of  not 
according  to  their  several  ability  and  opportunity,  admi¬ 
nistering  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures — however,  or  from  whatever  sources  their  afflic¬ 
tions  may  have  arisen.  The  moral,  and  the  inference 
applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  are  but  too  plain..  We  for¬ 
bear  to  make  them. 

The  friends  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  who  seem  de¬ 
termined  at  all  events  and  hazards  to  sustain  the  cause  in 
opposition  to  the  temperance  reformation,  are  frequently 
designated  into  classes  and  grades;  but  it  appears  to  be  of 
little  use  when  extended  beyond  the  great  division  of  the 
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informed  and  the  unin  formed.  The  nature  of  the  whole 
subject  is  such,  that  no  sooner  is  the  darkness  that  here¬ 
tofore  rested  on  it,  dissipated,  and  it  is  suffered  to  appear 
in  the  light  of  truth,  than  the  principles  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  are  cordially  embraced,  unless  the  heart  and  under¬ 
standing  had  been  previously  corrupted.  '  Doubtless  there 
are  vast  numbers  yet  in  the  opposing  ranks,  who  deserve,, 
but  in  small  number  and  weight,  the  stripes  which  are 
due  to  the  real  authors  and  supporters  of  the  abomina¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  continually  kept  in  mind  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  intricate;  and  that  wilful  ignorance  furnishes 
neither  excuse  nor  palliation.  The  cause  too,  is  far  too 
momentuous  to  admit  of  trifling — to  keep  back,  or  dis¬ 
guise  the  truth,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those 
'who  are  sporting  with  the  lives  and  happiness  of  millions 
of  their  fellow  creatures,  would  be  downright  treason. 

Some  there  are,  we  know  not  well  how  to  designate 
them,  not  to  be  sure,  in  a  similar  case  with  professors  of 
religion.  They  possess  perhaps  mental  distinction — ^the 
privileges  and  influence  of  education,  birth,  fortune  or 
station;  yet  they  come  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  They  indulge  a  pride  of  character 
and  standing,  which  bears  them  aloof,  in  their  own  es¬ 
timation,  of  the  obligations  which  are  binding  on  their 
more  humble  neighbors.  They  are  privileged  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  vice,  whatever  they  may  threaten  to  con¬ 
sume,  and  are  accountable  to  none.  Yet  these  have  not 
generally  been  found  as  inaccessible  to  the  appeals  of  truth 
and  suflering  humanity  as  those  who  have  pandered 
their  Christian  profession  in  the  cause  of  the  adversa¬ 
ry  till  their  consciences  have  become  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron.  The  former  will  relent  at  a  spectacle  of  human 
wo;  while  the  latter  will  coolly  calculate,  how  to  convert 
it  to  their  profit  or  gratification,  and  glory  in  their  shame  ! 
Take  a  specimen,  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of  distilled 
liquors — a  professor  of  religion,  of  good  estate,  a  man  of 
business  and  influence.  Does  a  professor  of  his  own  stand¬ 
ing,  or  one  lower,  look  about  for  an  example  to  sustain 
aii^cl  keep  him  in  countenance,  in  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  in  these  trying  times,  when  he  witnesses  the  de¬ 
solation  and  death  they  produce,  and  knows  he  is  their 
o-uilty  author  I  he  finds  him  in  the  respectable  manufactu¬ 
rer,  and  girds  himself  up  to  the  prosecution  of  his  trade. 
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Does  the  temperate -or  the  intemperate  drinker  find  the 
need  of  the  same  support  to  appease  his  conscience^  or 
render  him  callous  to  the  entreaties  of  his  abused  and 
suffering  family  1  He  finds  him  in  the  manufacturer.  And 
thus  with  the  merchant  and  his  customer.  The  reeling 
sot  staggers  to  and  from  his  store — the  Five-points” 
epitomized  throughout  the  country—there  he  mingles 
with  his  own  kind,  supplies  all  his  wants,  mutually  im¬ 
parts  and  receives  the  arguments  necessary  to  confound 
the  temperance  reformation.  But  enough.  If  the  pic¬ 
ture  be  not  true  to  the  life,  no  one  can  take  offence — if  it 
be,  who  shall  gainsay  it  1  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  be  tolerated  by  respectable  manufacturers  and 
venders,  as  a  beacon  for  their  contemplation,  when  diffus¬ 
ing  the  destructive  liquid  among  the  abandoned  and  profli¬ 
gate;  for  they  know  that  its  use  brings  in  its  train  all 
crimes  and  abominations — infamy,  conflagration  and  mur¬ 
der;  they  also  know,  and  it  should  be  again  and  again 
impressed  upon  all,  that  but  for  them,  and  their  disregard 
for  divine,  to  say  nothing  of  human  authority,  the  flames 
of  penal  fire,  anticipated  and  enkindled  on  earth  by  dis¬ 
tilled  liquors,  would  expire  and  afflict  the  world  no  more 
forever. 

We  utterly  deprecate,  however,  all  invidious  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  plainly  appear,  on  careful  examination, 
that  we  make  none.  The  advocates  of  the  use  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors,  therefore,  by  their  own  confession  the  indi¬ 
rect,  and  in  our  estimation  the  direct,  authors  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  cause  of  intemperance,  would  doubtless 
wish  us  to  believe,  that  they  consider  themselves  engaged 
in  a  good  cause,  and  under  the  influence  of  laudable  mo¬ 
tives.  They  cannot  fairly  complain  then,  if  we  render  them 
conspicuous  by  a  true  representation,  of  the  various  parts 
they  perform  in  supporting  the  interests  of  their  party. 
They  should,  rather,  agreeably  to  their  own  principles  of 
conduct,  consider:  the  more  conspicuous,  the  more  honora- 
able  and  meritorious.  But  we  leave  this  to  their  own 
decision. 

The  present  state  of  the  world  in  view  of  the  tempe¬ 
rance  reformation,  presents  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian:  and  the  prospect  is  re¬ 
plete  with  encouragement  and  hope.  The  extent  and  the 
deplorable  ravages  of  intemperance  had  spreeid  a  thick  and 
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melancholy  gloom  over  the  fairest  prospects  of  mankind; 
great  and  splendid  advances  were  made  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
enceSj  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  human 
society.  The  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  knowledge 
and  of  obtaining  and  diffusing  happiness  were  rapidly  accu¬ 
mulating — the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were 
better  understood  and  more  justly  practised.  But  the 
Hydra,  intemperance,  was  traversing  the  world,  seeking 
and  destroying  all  good,  till  his  yearly  victims  could  be 
numbered  only  by  hundreds,  and  hundreds  of  thousands; 
the  pollutions,  too,  from  the  same  source  were  like  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep,  when  its  fountains  were  broken 
up  and  the  windows  of  Heaven  were  opened  to  deluge 
the  earth;  the  floods  of  corruption  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  overtopped  the  highest  mountains.  The  woes  and 
crimes  it  produced  were  innumerable  and  indescribable,  and 
it  prevailed  and  increased  mightily  for  many  years,  in  ut¬ 
ter  defiance  of  human  power  or  sagacity  to  stay  it  or  re¬ 
sist  its  ravages.  At  length,  however,  in  the  mysterious 
counsels  of  a  merciful  Providence,  the  set  time  of  deliver¬ 
ance  arrived,  the  bow  of  promise  gilded  the  Heavens, 
and  pointed  out  clearly  the  only  and  the  effectual  ark  of 
safety — total  abstinence. 

To  the  friends  of  temperance,  then,  we  would  say,  since 
the  efforts  made  in  our  country,  and  the  astonishing  suc¬ 
cess  attending  them,  have  already  commanded  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  civilized  world,  of  what  indescribable  im¬ 
portance  is  it,  that  there  be  no  relaxation,  no  fainting  in 
the  arduous,  indispensable  struggle  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  till  we  can  shout,  our  victory  is  complete  1  In 
order  to  this,  no  covert,  nor  hiding  place,  nor  device,  nor 
evasion  of  the  adversary,  must  remain  unobserved,  or  un¬ 
attended  to.  If  he  assume  the  mask  of  an  angel  of  light, 
and  seek  to  hide  himself  behind  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  he  must  be  dragged  forth  and  stripped  of  his  dis¬ 
guise;  if  he  dare  ascend  and  array  himself  in  the  beams 
of  the  sun  of  righteousness,  even  in  that  disguise  must  he 
feel  the  touch  of  Ithuriefs  spear.  It  will  not  do,  fellow- 
countrymen  !  When  our  own  cause,  the  cause  of  man¬ 
kind  and  of  the  world  is  at  stake,  to  lose  the  victory,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  retarded;  because  some  have  abused  their 
privileges  and  distinctions,  and  under  the  disguise  of 
friendship,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  involve  the  whole 
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community  in  their  own  disgrace  and  ruin.  Nor  must  we 
fail  to  notice  the  powerful  inducement,  the  slaves  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  feel  to  persevere  in  their  course — they 
have  no  intention  to  throw  off  their  bondage;  but  they 
would  avoid  the  contempt  and  detestation  it  merits.  The 
moment  the  insatiate  appetite  is  established,  by  indul¬ 
gence,  as  is  the  case  with  every  legnldiV  temperate  Axm\~ 
erf  a  fearful  change  of  his  whole  character  has  com¬ 
menced,  his  regard  for  truth,  though  he  may  be  ready  to 
imbue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  him  who  should  question 
his  veracity,  is  impaired,  if  not  prostrated.  Expostulate, 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  will  flatly,  fearlessly  tell  you 
— What"!  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue — that  he  has  no 
relish  for  it.”  He  will  acknowledge  the  desolation,  mise¬ 
ry  and  crime,  the  suffering -and  hopeless  wretchedness  in 
which  many  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  observation  have 
been  involved  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirit;  yet  beseech 
him  for  the  sake  of^  his  example,  his  influence  in  society, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  children,  to  abandon  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  place  his  weight  in  the  opposite  scale— 
he  will  prevaricate  and  refuse.  If  he  be  a  professor  of 
religion,  intimate  higher  motives  and  more  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  he  will  quote  the  example  of  others  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  endeavor  to  sustain  his  ground.  Still 
press  him,  and  his  wrath,  for  he  has  no  shame,  will  rise; 
and  he  will  accuse  you  of  hypocrisy,  of  engaging  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  from  selfish  or 
pecuniary  motives- — that  ^^you  drink  behind  the  door”— 
^^but  when  you  find  it  will  neither  fill  your  pocket,  fior 
procure  you  office,  you  will  soon  abandon  it.”  He,  to  be 
sure,  '^is  friendly  to  the  temperance  cause;  it  is  a  good 
cause;  but  he  would  like  to  see  honesty  in  its  pretended 
supporters.”  In  short,  under  the  inspiration,  and  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  temperate  d7''mTixn^j  he  will  soon  exhaust 
the  epithets  of  the  drunkard’s  vocabulary,  not  forgetting 
to  remind  you,  that  ''  one  object  of  the  reformers  is  to 
unite  church  and  state.”  And  you  must  leave  him  as  you 
lOund  him,  wisei  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who 
can  render  a  reason.”— — Could  the  world  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  be  rid  of  the  last  drop  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
with  it  the  vices  and  the  vitiated  appetite  their  use  has 
occasioned,  reserving  one  of  a  thousand  only,  of  the 
perate  drinkers  in  our  own  country,  and  a  like  proportion 
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oi  their  purveyors  and  manufacturers,  the  distillers  and 
venders,  and  diffuse  them  equally  among  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  million  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  public  sentiment  re¬ 
maining  the  same  as  during  the  last  half  century,  and  in 
a  period  by  far  shorter  than  that^  they  would  be  the  means 
of  again  deluging  the  human  family  in  drunkenness,  crime 
and  death !  If  this  position  be  correct,  and  we  beg  it  may 
be  carefully  considered  and  decided  by  every  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  suffering,  bleeding 
humanity,  then  the  way  will  be  prepared  to  inquire 
of  them,  at  least,  whether  we  are  too  plain,  or  too  se¬ 
vere,  with  the  numerous  class  of  our  neighbors  and  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  which  we  so  often  and  so  deeply  implicate  I 
Shall  truth  be  withholden  in  such  a  cause  as  this  1  On 
them  we  are  willing,  and  we  wish  to  press  the  same  in¬ 
quiries,  and  until  they  step  forth,  and  show  the  fallacy  of 
our  positions,  and  vindicate  their  own  cause,  in  the  face 
of  facts  and  truth  and  experience,  we  shall  stand,  not  on¬ 
ly  justified  in  our  own  opinion,  but  feel  impelled  by  impe¬ 
rious  duty  to  persist  in  the  same  course.  The  disease 
with  which  we  contend,  is  not  to  be  cured  by  paliatives, 
and  excision  is  preferable  to  death! 

Americans  1  Friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  world ! 
Of  peace,  of  rational  liberty,  all  who  deprecate  the  wo, 
debasement,  contempt  and  utter  ruin  of  mankind! — You 
are  called  upon,  you  are  adjured  by  all  that  is  desirable 
on  earth,  or  hoped  for  in  heaven,  or  to  be  shunned  in  the 
world  of  wo,  to  unite  as  one  man  to  dislodge  and  utterly 
exterminate  the  destroyer.  He  is  embodied  and  before 
you,  in  the  smooth  deceptive  guise  of  the  moderate  drinker 
— it  may  be  in  your  frieqd,  one  who  without  your  aid  must 
inevitably  perish.  Collectively  he  comprises  a  multitu¬ 
dinous  host,  and  constitutes  the  great  rear  phalanx  of  the 
army  of  intemperance,  marching  to  the  same  destination: 
a  gregarious  multitude,  that  looks  forward  only  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  lust,  and  around  and  behind,  only  to  replenish 
their  ranks:  their  banners  are  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
unwary,  and  their  trophies  are  the  tears  of  misery  and 
the  wailings  of  wo.  ^^Come  with  us,’’  they  Say,  ^^and 
we  will  do  you  good.”  If  the  drunkard,  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance,  espy  the  horrible  abyss  into  which  he  is  about  to' 
plunge,  some  moderate  drinker  is  at  hand  to  sustain  and 
encourage  him  in  his  onward  course;  if  he  has  started  in 
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anxious  terror  from  his  rank,  he  is  again  there  to  tempt 
his  return.  His  spiritual  guide  perhaps  is  near,  and  ^^be 
not  afraid/^  is  his  consoling  address.  ^^Be  of  good  cheer; 
even  I  have  found  a  little  of  creature  comfort  conducive 
to  health,  and  essential  to  my  usefulness.”  ^^On!  on,  I 
say,  let  none  of  these  cold  water  dreams  trouble  you — = 
they  that  are  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  are  with 
them.”  ^^Be  not  intimidated;  should  we  not  make  ^pro¬ 
per  and  grateful  use  of  the  good  things  which  God  has 
bestowed  on  us  for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment?”  We 
shall  soon  see  the  end  of  this  pretended  reformation.” 
Such  is  the  example  of  the  respectable  temperate  chunker ; 
the  respectable  distiller;  the  respectable  vender;  and  such 
is  a  specimen  of  the  vocabulary  in  use  among  them.  And 
thus  the  wretched  victims  of  the  vice  of  which  they  are 
the  authors  and  supporters,  are  hedged  in  and  hurried  on 
by  them  to  destruction — utter,  hopeless,  remediless  de¬ 
struction  !  And  shall  charity  any  longer  extend  her  man¬ 
tle,  to  cover  and  shield  these  procurers  and  instigators  of 
all  evil,  these  organized  incendiaries  for  the  destructio^n 
of  all  good!  True,  many  of  them,  most  of  them,  pretend 
to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  ^Hs  thy  ser¬ 
vant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?”  is  in  the  most 
of  their  mouths.  But  what  was  the  reply  of  consummate 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  in  a  case  fairly  applicable,  and 
which  will  assist  us  to  come  at  the  real  value  of  such  pro¬ 
fessions — '^Forbid  them  not,  for  all  that  are  not  for  us, 
ai^e  against  us,  and  no  man  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  name 
who  lightly  speaks  evil  of  me.”  And  if  in  the  name  a^d 
by  the  power  of  Christ  only,  devils  were  cast  out,  have 
we  not  the  right  to  inquire — In  whose  name?  by  whose 
power?  and  by  whose  agents  they  are  infused  in  our  own 
country  and  day,  by  legions,  through  the  medium  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  into  millions,  to  the  destruction  of  an  in¬ 
calculable  amount  of  life  and  happiness? 

Were  we  conflicting  with  an  invading  foe,  who  had  year¬ 
ly  slaughtered  thirty,  probably  fifty  thousand  of  our  citizens 
in  our  streets,  would  we  politely  harbor  his'emissaries  and 
agents  among  us?  especially  when  known  to  be  his  cus¬ 
tomary  and  established  means  of  destruction — when  known 
too  that  they  were  the  instruments  of  singling  out,  per¬ 
haps,  of  our  own  families,  in  contempt  of  our  imbecility, 
and  branding  them  his  future  victims  and  the  monuments 
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of  our  own  shame.  Yet  such  is  the  incontrovertible  fact. 
Shall  we  not  then  arouse  to  new  and  more  vigorous  ef¬ 
forts  to  baffle  the  adversary,  and  deliver  our  country  and 
the  world  from  servitude  so  degrading"! 

The  ability  and  the  means  are  at  length  in  our  posses¬ 
sion.  Suppress,  then,  temperate  drinking;  in  other  words, 
beginnings  moderate  drunkenness.  Stay  the  foul  stream 
of  pollution  that  issues  from  the  distillery;  pluck  the  prey 
from  the  jaws  of  the  lion;  and  the  work  is  accomplished, 
your  reward  shall  be,  the  approbation  of  conscience,  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  the  blessing  of  millions,  who 
must  otherwise  perish. 

Too  little  consideration  and  attention,  it  is  believed,, 
have  been  bestowed  by  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  on 
that  unhappy,  but  when  compared  with  the  present  au¬ 
thors  and  supporters  of  intemperance,  less  guilty  p_ortion 
of  our  population,  the  inebriates  who  yet  survive,  but 
whose  habits  of  intoxication  were  acquired  and  confirmed 
by  the  usages  and  customs  of  society  in  the  dark  age 
which  is  but  just  passed  over.  Of  themselves  they  are 
altogether  hopeless  and  helpless;  they  possess  neither 
liberty  nor  power;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  aware,  and  frankly  confess  they  are  aware, 
of  their  miserable  condition;  that  they  would  gladly  es¬ 
cape  from  it,  but  cannot.  They  acknowledge  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  their  resolution,  or  even  on  their  oath,  to 
abstain  from  strong  drink.  They  frequently  state  that 
they  have  made  the  trial  again  and  again;  but  that  the 
temptation  of  their  companions,  more  especially  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  solicitations  of  respectable  temperate  drinkers, 
were  too  powerful  for  them,  and  their  oaths  and  resolu¬ 
tions  were  alike  unavailing.  It  seems,  indeed,  no  part  of 
the  device  of  the  prime  instigator  and  author  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  to  keep  up  the  delusion  by  which  he  destroys,  be¬ 
yond  the  point  of  time  when  he  thinks  his  prey  secure. 
He  is  quite  willing  tlieUs  that  they  begin  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  doings,  and  taste  the  reward  of  their  allegiance 
to  him.  Thus  we  see,  in  many  instances,  temperate 
drinkers,  apparently  sincerely  believing  the  indulgence 
necessary  to  their  health  and  comfort.  Not  so  with  the 
irrecoverably  lost  drunkard;  he  has  learned,  though  too 
late,  that  the  author  of  his  being  never  impressed  laws 
upon  his  nature,  which  required  him  to  sacrifice  soul  or 
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body  to  the  indulgence  of  appetite.  We  entreat  all  those 
who  drink  spirituous  liquors  for  the  improvement  of  their 
health,  to  mark  this,  and  ponder  it  well,  lest  the  time 
come  with  them  too,  when  engulphed  and  lost  in  intem¬ 
perance,  they  may  discover  the  belief  under  which  they 
now  act  to  have  been  a  device  of  the  adversary,  and  be¬ 
wail  it  as  the  cause  of  their  hopeless  ruin.  But  the  for¬ 
mer  class,  the  inebriates  of  darker  times,  have  the  strong¬ 
est  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  assistance.  They  are 
guilty,  indeed;  but  their  guilt  was  contracted  in  times  of 
darkness  and  ignorance.  Already,  however,  in  the  very 
dawn  and  infancy  of  the  reformation,  many  of  them  have 
been  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  restored  to  so¬ 
ciety,  and  saved !  It  has  been  estimated,  with  how  much 
accuracy  we  know  not,  that  the  number  is  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand,  already  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of 
destruction,  in  our  own  country,  by  the  Temperance  Re¬ 
formation.  Whatever  the  precise  number  may  be,  we 
think  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  this  reformation  has 
reclaimed  more  already  than  ever  has  been  effected  by  all 
other  means  that  have  been  employed,  and  in  all  times 
past,  since  drunkenness  prevailed  over  the  earth!  At 
first  view,  it  may  appear  impossible,  and  be  doubted,  yet 
it  is  true,  nevertheless.  The  confirmed  intemperate  are 
more  loilling  to  he  saved,  than  the  moderately  intemperate. 
These  have  had  frequent  premonitions  and  foretastes  of 
their  impending  ruin  and  misery,  and  of  their  own  im¬ 
becility;  while  those  are  yet  secure  in  their  fancied 
strength,  and  superciliously  spurn  the  deliverance  offerpd 
them. 

Might  not  some  method  be  devised,  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  to  encourage  the  return  of  the  prodigals,  though  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  to  shield  them  from  the  snares  of  tem¬ 
perate  drinkers,  and  from  the  various  and  nameless  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  they  must  be  exposed,  while  intoxicating 
liquors  are  tolerated  in  the  community  f 

But  to  them,  and  to  all,  who  will  persist  in  using  and 
in  sustaining  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  tender  one  source  of  consolation;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  them  and  to  us,  and  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  it. 

It  is  the  assurance,  that  we  will  go  on  with  the  work  of  re¬ 
formation.  It  has  already  brought  deliverance  to  many  of 
their  children.  With  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  our  exertions 
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which  we  fervently  implore^  it  shall  rescue  many  more 
of  them  from  contempt,  and  crime,  and  infamy  in  this 
world,  and  from  the  wo  denounced  on  drunkards  in  the 
world  to  come.  Their  children  with  ours,  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  sober  generation.  For  the  agency  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  had  in  encouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  we  can 
only  say,  we  implore  the  forgiveness  of  God.  We  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  an  inheritance  from  our  fathers;  it  is  the  only 
plea  we  can  make  in  extenuation  of  our  guilt;  but  Vv^ith 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  labors,  we  will  not  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  our  posterity.  If  they  receive  it,  it  will  be  by 
adoption,  and  a  seven-fold  wo  will  rest  upon  them. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES. 


The  pestilence  knows  its  victims.” — Chinese  Maxim. 

Opinions  of  Medical  men  respecting  Epidemic  Cholera. — The 
year  1832,  will  long  be  remembered  as  that  in  which  this  resusci¬ 
tated  pestilence  reached  the  shores  of  America.  More  than  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago,  a  dark  cloud  was  discovered  in  the  eastern  horizon  ; 
for  years  did  it  impend  over  the  populous  and  devoted  plains  of 
Asia,  shedding  desolation  on  every  territory,  from  the  straits  of 
Malacca  to  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Yet  we  regarded  it  with  listless 
indifference  until,  in  1829, it  was  seen  extending  to  an  hitherto  un¬ 
visited  portion  of  the  globe.  Scarce  had  the  alarm  been  given  when 
the  horror  stricken  inhabitants  of  Europe  beheld  the  victims  of  the 
destroyer  falling  by  thousands  in  the  midst  of  them.  When  it 
was  at  length  distinctly  announced,  by  one  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities,*  that  even  the  mortality  in  India,  from  cholera,  was 
indefinitely  less  than  in  Europe  ;  well  might  we,  from  our  distant 
and  quiet  shores,  have  watched  in  perplexity  and  suspense,  until 
to  our  unutterable  dismay,  we  perceived  the  new  form  of  death 
among  us,  and  our  neighbors  falling  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our 
left. 

The  shock  has  been  sustained — the  cloud  has  passed  over— 
again  the  sun  shines — again  the  sky  is  calm,  and  we  perhaps  are 
smiling  in  utter  thoughtlessness,  as  w^e  pass  the  fresh  up  turned 
burying  ground,  scarce  inquiring  whether  the  scourge  is  removed, 
or  only  suspended  over  our  heads.  Excessive  alarm  and  conster¬ 
nation  have  been  succeded  by  total  apathy,  and  the  periodical  press 
which  a  few  months  since  told  of  nothing  but  Cholera,  now  meii- 
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tions  it  no  more.  A  calamity  so  severe  and  general,  cannot  be 
lightly  and  finally  forgotten,  and  we  trust  that  the  present  .silence, 
though  profound,  is  one  of  deep  and  profitable  reflection. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  alarm,  the  medical  profession,  as 
in  all  similar  cases,  was  forced  into  a  painful  and  responsible  emi¬ 
nence,  and  compelled  to  assume  an  unwonted  attitude  of  authority 
and  importance.  •  That  its  members  were  alwa^^s  treated  with  the 
indulgence  and  kindness  their  unenviable  station  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dead  demanded,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  assert.  An  agi¬ 
tated  and  sometimes  inconsiderate  public  demanded  of  them  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  though  its  characters 
were  perhaps  equally  beyond  the  comprehension  of  both  parties. 
In  vain  was  the  plea  set  up,  that  no  Chaldean,  astrologer,  or  sooth- 
sa^'Or  could,  with  infallible  certainty,  penetrate  all  the  hidden  mys¬ 
teries  of  nature.  If  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  entire  cir¬ 
cle  of  skiey  influences. 

Whose  giddy  dance 
Sheds  sad  vicissitude  on  all  beneath — 

if  there  was,  of  the  laws  and  motions  of  the  material  universe, 
any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  that  they  did  not  understand — yet,  like  Tiresias 
of  old,  they  were  assumed  to  know  wherefore  and  how  this  de¬ 
mon  of  the  rivers  was  devastating  city  after  city,  and  fillino*  whole 
countries  with  mourning  and  dismay.  ^ 

’w  ‘7r'av7a  vw,awv  Tsipstf/a  Sidaxla  rs, 

^appYjla  Hptxvia  t5, 

‘ToXiv  /xoi  ^  p/]  ^Xs‘7tsi^,  (ppovsig  o' 
oia  vo(foj  (fvvs^iv  : 

If  with  the  blind  old  Theban,  they  were  too  often  compelled  to 
answer,  ^ 


cpsv  (psv'  cppovsiv  Ojg  Ssivov^  sv^ot  |ul?]  tsxt]  ^ 

Xvsi  eppov^vrr 

Yet  have  they  with  shrewdness  observed  and  clearly  noted  down 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  this  formidable  disease  ;  and  thus  re¬ 
stored  to  us  something  of  that  knowledge,  in  which  happily  the  wes¬ 
tern  nations  were  becoming  wholly  deficient,  through  the  lono-  ab¬ 
sence  of  destructive  pestilential  maladies.  We  would  not  be  afarm- 
ists :  we  wish  by  no  means  to  disturb  ourselves  or  others  with  need¬ 
less  anticipations  of  evil,  yet  it  behoves  us  to  remember,  what  the 
former  experience  of  the  world  has  taught,  namely,  that  the  annual 
mitigation,  or  even  the  entire  disappearance  of  this  Epidemic  can¬ 
not  ensure  us  a  permanent  and  final  exemption  from  its  ravages. 

reflection  ought  to  be,  that  if  it  must  retmn,  it 
.  Ignorant  and  unprepared  as  before,  nor  would  the 

tion  wtiilT  °  f  irruption  inspire  the  universal  consterna- 

lion  which  marked  its  first  approach. 
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In  the  mean  time,  if  this  divinely  commissioned  messenger  has 
preached  to  us  any  great  truths,  of  permanent  and  immense  impor- 
tance^  let  us  strive  to  keep  those  truths  before  our  eyes  ;  let  expe¬ 
rience  give  us  wisdom,  and  though  not  yet  often  reproved,  let  us 
beware  of  obstinate  unteachableness. 

That  a  disease  so  remarkably  wayward  and  capricious  in  all 
other  respects,  should  sometimes  have  been  so  in  the  selection  of 
its  victims,  cannot  surprise  us,  while  we  know  that  by  far  the  lar¬ 
gest  number  of  cases  tend  to  confirm  the  ancient  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  doctrine,  that  temperance,  prudence  and  virtue  are  the  surest 
antidotes  to  almost  every  kind  of  disease,  the  most  effectual  safe¬ 
guards  against  misfortune. 

The  connexion  of  this  subject  with  temperance  and  intempe¬ 
rance  has  already  received  a  good  share  of  the  attention  of  this 
Society,  and  opinions  and  statements  of  a  deeply  interesting  cha¬ 
racter  have  been  presented  by  means  of  its  monthly  paper.  If 
those  opinions  and  statements  are  well  founded,  their  intrinsic  im¬ 
portance  would  seem  to  justify  us  in  again  and  again  urging  them 
upon  public  attention - 

We  have  selected,  with  a  view  to  insertion  in  this  number,  se¬ 
veral  extracts  from  the  most  approved  medical  authorities,  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  subjoined  rules  : 

1st.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  on  the  banks  of  rivers  are  more 
liable  to  cholera  than  those  in  other  situations. 

2d.  Low,  damp,  ill -ventilated  apartments,  coarse  and  deficient 
food,  the  fear  of  the  disease,  intemperance  and  the  depressing  pas¬ 
sions  are  among  its  most  active  exciting  causes. 

Our  limits  forbid  the  insertion  of  these  extracts. 


Health  without  Physic. — The  opinion  that  health  can  exist  in 
the  utmost  perfection,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  without  aid 
from  physic,  is  gaining  ground.  The  time  may  arrive  when  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  vrill  become  popular,  and  it  vrill  be 
thought  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  want  of  health,  the  readiest 
way  will  be  to  take  physic.  The  rule  will  then  stand,  health 
ivithout  physic,  and  physic  without  health.  V/e  would  here  class 
together,  under  the  denomination  physic,  all  those  articles  which 
afford  nothing  of  nutriment,  being  taken  as  condiments,  stimulants, 

’  correctives,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called.  Naturalists  have 
differed  in  opinion  concerning  the  human  animal.  Linnseus  con¬ 
sidered  him  palmivorous,  or  as  designed  by  nature  to  subsist  on  the 
fruit  of  the  palms.  Others  have  thought  the  race  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  others,  by  a  tendency  to  associate  together  for 
mutual  destruction.  Probably  the  latin  definition,  fruges  consu¬ 
mer  e  nati^  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  absolute  truth, 
as  inferred  from  observation.  We  are,  in  strictness,  beings  horn 
to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  word  fruit  must  be 
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taken  in  the  widest  possible  acceptation,  as  meaning  every  thing 
which  can  by  any  ingenuity,  be  derived  from  the  earth.  If  we 
compare  the  habits  of  men  in  relation  to  food  to  those  of  any  other 
animal,  or  to  those  which  nature  has  with  such  care  enjoined  upon 
the  infancy  of  our  own  race,  we  shall  not  be  less  than  surprised  at 
the  omnivorous  and  omnibibulous  propensities  of  the  paragon  of 
animals.  A  paragon,  he  truly  is,  and  yet,  alas  !  an  animal,  ob¬ 
noxious  to  all  physical  ills  in  common  with  his  brothers  of  the 
stall. 

Some  advocates  for  temperance  have  said,  in  their  zeal,  that  no 
animal  but  man  will  drink  rum.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  we  believe 
this  is  a  mistake.  A  bear,  perhaps  a  raccoon,  et  id  genus  omne, 
will  drink  rum  whenever  they  can  find  it.  And  observation  has 
shewn  that  they  degenerate  and  become  contemptible,  just  as  men 
do,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  frequency  of  their  excesses  ; 
but  a  bear  will  not  eat  pepper  and  mustard,  calomel  and  blue  pill, 
jalap,  or  coloquintida.  If  his  ursine  propensities  have  led  him  to 
the  commission  of  excess,  he  may,  like  a  cat  or  dog,  take  an  eme¬ 
tic  of  coarse  grass,  or  otherwise,  abstinence  and  free  dilution  with 
water  restores  him  to  health.  But  a  man  though  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  wdth  simple  and  wholesome  aliment,  will,  in  the  first  place 
disguise  and  sophisticate  it  with  acrid  stimulant  and  corrosive 
drugs,  and  when  he  has  thus  cheated  his  appetite,  and  induced  it 
to  take  a  quantity  unduly  large,  he  will,  in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of 
brandy  or  wine,  apply  the  rack  to  his  stomach,  and  compel  it  to 
dispose  of  a  load  totally  disproportioned  to  its  powers.  "  But  let 
him  not  hope  with  impunity  to  violate  any  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature.  The  time  of  retribution  will  certainly  come,  and  he, 
though  perhaps  without  his  own  knowledge,  will  be  an  example 
of  the  great  an  invariable  maxim,  that  unnatural  stimulation  must 
be  followed  by  corresponding  debility  and  disease. 

J^ecrology  of  Brunkenness. — Of  the  whole  catalogue  of  disea¬ 
ses,  few  leave  more  distinctly  marked  organic  lesions  than  drunk¬ 
enness.  The  usual  appearances  are,  unhealthy  liver,  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestinal  canal, 
vomicse  in  one  or  both  lungs,  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  tunic,  with 
serous  effusion  under  it.  In  very  many  cases  where  hepatic  and 
thoracic  derangement  are  sufficiently  manifested  during*  life,  the 
first  invasion  of  death  is  nevertheless  felt  in  the  brain.  That  pe¬ 
culiar  milkiness  of  the  arachnoid  tunic,  which  is  sometimes  doubt¬ 
less  the  result  of  sudden  and  violent  inflammation,  but  which 
never  fails  to  follow  a  long  and  systematic  course  of  intemperance, 
niakes  us  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  those 
visions  of  unutterable  horror,  which  cluster  round  the  drunkard’s 
death  bed.  When  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  brain,  and  the  sensi¬ 
tive  mechanism  of  the  nerves  are  suffering  actual  laceration  from 
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the  immediate  presence  of  an  agent  so  powerful  as  alcohol,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  the  abused  organs  should  present  to  the 
mind  images  of  every  thing  calculated  to  frighten  and  appal.  Hence 
the  visions  of  the  man  suffering  under  delirium  tremens peopled 
with  fiery  and  frightful  shapes  :  he  holds  conversation  with  de¬ 
mons  who  are  more  distinctly  present  to  his  apprehension  than  the 
attendants  about  his  bed,  and  discordant  voices  are  repeating  to  him 
the  gloomy  admonition  that  his  day  of  hope  is  over. 

Argument  for  Alcohol — The  Rev.  Mr.  Pelton,  of  Ciarkstown, 
Rockland  Co.,  has  published  an  argument  against  Temperance  So¬ 
cieties,  and  advocating  the  use  of  Alcohol.  If  we  apprehend  his 
meaning,  it  is : — That  stimulating  drink  is  one  of  the  unnumbered 
gifts  of  a  bountiful  Creator,  intended  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance 
of  man,  and  since  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  to  be  receiv¬ 
ed  with  thankfulness.  Temperance  Societies  evince  little  wisdom 
in  the  violent  outcry  they  are  making  against  it.  This  kind  of  rea¬ 
soning  proves  too  much.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  every  reflecting 
and  instructed  mind,  that  the  miasm  which  causes  yellow, 
remitting  and  intermitting  fever,  and  numberless  other  malignant 
diseases,  is  a  product  developed  from  vegetables,  by  a  process  en¬ 
tirely  similar  to  that  which  produces  alcohol.  Would  Mr.  P.  in¬ 
fer  that  we  ought  carefully  to  aid  the  development  of  that  miasm, 
and  then  with  equal  care  place  ourselves  and  our  children  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.^  Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  the 
roots  of  the  cicuta  virosa,  when  roasted,  are  deemed  very  palata¬ 
ble  by  children.  Is  not  the  gentleman  who  holds  this  argument 
bound  to  keep  his  children  supplied  with  these,  and  the  other  count¬ 
less  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons,  which  being  already  elaborated 
and  ready  for  reception  into  the  stomach,  have  certainly  higher 
claims  than  his  favorite  alcohol,  which  is  always  the  result  of  in¬ 
cipient  putrefaction  ? 

Official  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1833. — 
In  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  past  year,  we  cannot  fail  specially 
to  recognize  the  signal  manifestation  of  divine  mercy,  which  has 
spared  from  the  waste  of  a  destructive  Pestilence,  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth.  While  almost  every  other  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe  has  been  scourged  and  agonized  by  its  rava¬ 
ges,  and  many  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  own  country  now 
mourn  its  terrible  desolations,  it  has  passed  lightly  over  us,  leaving 
scarce  an  impress  of  its  fearful  visitation.  It  may  be,  that,  in  the 
administrations  of  an  inscrutable  Providence,  we  are  yet  to  feel, 
still  more  nearly,  the  admonitions  which  this  destroyer  seems  com¬ 
missioned  to  convey.  Let  it  not  be  in  vain,  that  even  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  it  has  taught  lessons  of  precaution  in  the  wholesome  ordi¬ 
nances  of  well  regulated  communities,  or  given  better  assurance  of 
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individual  security  in  sober  and  virtuous  lives.  If,  in  the  unregu- 
lated  pursuits  of  business,  or  the  authorized  indulgencies  of  socie"* 
ty,  there  are  to  be  found  inducing  causes  to  a  disease,  which,  when 
once  introduced,  seizes  for  its  prey,  upon  the  useful  and  the  good, 
alike  with  the  vicious  and  the  worthless,  does  it  not  demand  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Lawgiver  and  the  Magistrate,  how 
soon,  and  by  what  means  these  causes  maybe  controlled  ?  An  in¬ 
ordinate  appetite  for  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  too  often  grati¬ 
fied  by  their  firee  and  unlicensed  sale,  has  given  occasion  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  great  apprehension.  If  experience  has  shown,  that,  by 
moral  influences  alone,  the  former  cannot  be  corrected,  it  becomes 
the  more  imperative,  that,  by  wise  enactments,  and  their  rigid  en¬ 
forcement,  the  latter  should  be  effectually  restrained. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  have 
come  to  the  deliberate  opinion,  after  mature  investigation,  that  if 
this  source  of  crime  and  misery  were  at  an  end,  three  quarters  of 
the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  city  would  be  prevented,  together 
with  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery  which  does  not  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  law.  The  Grand  Jury  are  aware  that  this 
desirable  result  of  banishing  ardent  spirits  from  the  community  as 
a  common  drink,  (which  is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil 
complained  of,)  is  not  to  be  effected  but  through  the  triumph  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  and  when  once  our  civil  magistrates  have 
that  on  their  side,  they  can  make  the  law  effectually  reach  any  evil, 
however  inveterate  ;  and  it  is  our  solemn  impression  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived,  ivhen  our  public  authorities  should  no  longer 
sanction  the  evil  complained  of,  by  granting  licenses  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  vending  ardent  spirits,  thereby  legalizing  a  traffic  at  the 
expense  of  our  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  power .  Should  the 
system  of  granting  licenses  be  abolished,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
greatly  hasten  the  period  w'hen  the  traffic  in  the  article  would  be 
abandoned  by  every  citizen  who  has  a  character  to  sustain,  and 
none  bqt  the  worthless  and  abandoned  would  be  found  engaged  in 
this  business,  and  they  (when  unsupported  by  a  more  respectable 
class  of  citizens)  would  be  compelled  by  the  moral  power  of  the 
law  to  desist  whenever  the  community  wills  it. 

The  Governor  of  Kentucky  a  Temperance  man. — We  are  high¬ 
ly  gratified,  says  the  editor  of  the  Rochester  Revivalist,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  message  which  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  recently 
delivered  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  to  see  that  he  is  thorouo-h- 
ly  awake  to  the  fatal  effects  or  intemperance.  On  this  subject\e 
adopts  the  following  language  : 

“  I  would  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  propriety  of  a  particular 
examination  into  the  laws  in  relation  to  retailing  spirituous  liquors 
without  license.  A  well  regulated  tavern  is  highly  beneficial  to 
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the  community ;  but  heavy  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon 
those  who  violate  the  law,  and  retail  those  liquors  without  autho¬ 
rity.  The  practice  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  tends  great¬ 
ly  to  intemperance^  an  evil  that  has  a  more  deleterious  influence 
upon  society  than  perhaps  any  other.  A  habit  of  using  the  intox¬ 
icating  draught  to  excess,  destroys  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  pros¬ 
trates  the  energies  of  the  body,  brings  on  premature  old  age  and 
disease.  It  destroys  a  man’s  peace  of  mind,  that  of  his  family, 
and  of  society — leads  to  the  gambling  table,  to  the  loss  of  proper¬ 
ty,  and  to  bankruptcy,  and  often  seduces  its  victim  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  capital  offences.” 

Legislature  of  Ohio. — On  Friday,  a  bill  for  incorporating  the 
town  of  Coshocton  was  before  the  lower  house,  when  one  gentle¬ 
man  moved  to  expunge  the  3d  section  of  the  bill,  which  contained 
the  usual  authority  to  the  town  officers  to  grant  licenses  to  retail¬ 
ers  of  spirits,  &c.,  alleging  that  it  teas  improper  to  invest  authority 
for  such  purposes.  An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  licenses,  among  other  grounds  for  opposing  the  mea¬ 
sure,  assumed  the  same  right  and  privilege  for  the  town  of  Coshoc¬ 
ton  to  regulate  its  own  morals,  as  had  been  conceded,  in  previous 
cases,  to  other  towns  when  incorporated. 

To  this,  the  mover  replied,  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to 
authorise  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  specified  purpose,  and  he 
considered  it  was  high  time,  as  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  to 
take  a  stand  on  this  subject.  He  did  not  legislate  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  things  at  Coshocton,  which  he  presumed  was  not 
worse  than  elsewhere,  but  he  would  oppose  any  measure,  whence¬ 
soever  it  proceeded,  which  tended  to  spread  the  pernicious  influ¬ 
ence  of  intemperance.  Even  the  speaker,  a  man  of  ability,  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole,  took  the  floor  on  the  negative  ;  but  on  the  final 
question,  the  motion  to  strike  out  prevailed  by  a  large  majority. 

The  temperance  feeling  was  manifested  again  to-day.  Mr. 
Powers,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  offered  a  resolution,  in¬ 
structing  the  committee  on  Finance  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  granting  licenses  free  of  cost,  to  keepers  of  public  houses  in 
which  ardent  spirits  were  not  kept.  It  is  not  usual  on  a  reference 
of  mere  inquiry,  to  oppose,  nor  did  any  one  offer  objections  to  the 
house,  but  half  a  dozen  vehement  noes  on  the  passage  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  attested  the  presence  of  feeling  which  in  this  stage  of  the 
business,  it  was  probably  deemed  inexpedient  fully  to  express. 
When  this  committee  report,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  witness 
an  animated  debate,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  temperance 
reform,  and  a  decisive  vote  on  the  temperance  principle. — \^Stand- 

ard. 

Men  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether  they  may  not  exert  the 
the  right  of  self  protection  against  one  species  of  crime  as  well  as 
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another — against  drunkenness,  the  greater  evil,  as  well  as  against 
murder,  treason,  and  arson,  which  occasion  far  less  mischief. 

It  is  a  subject  of  complaint  that  in  many  places  the  existing  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  are  not  at  all  enforced,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  none  to  incur  the  odium,  or  to  take  the  trouble  of 
prosecution. . 

Bad  laws  ought  to  be  neglected,  and  the  time,  we  trust,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  all  laws  the  import  of  which  is  to  give  authority 
and  respectability  to  the  commission  of  crime,  will  be  called  bad 
laws.  The  licensing  of  grog-shops  begins  to  sound  like  the  old 
story  of  giving,  by  authority,  daily  gills  to  the  soldier.  The  time 
is  coming  when  this  fashion  will  pass  away. 

Is  any  crime  more  injurious  to  society  than  drunkenness  ?  We 
need  not  except  perjury,  theft,  slander,  swindling,  burglary,  kid¬ 
napping,  gambling,  piracy,  burking.  No  one  thinks  it  reasonable 
to  ask  for  a  license  to  perpetrate  any  of  these.  Why  then  pa¬ 
tronize  the  master  sin  ?  the  diffusive  evil  ?  the  generator  of  all 
crime  ? 


Temperance  Periodicals  in  the  United  States, 


1.  Journal  of  Humanity,,  Andover,  Mass.,  weekly. 

2.  Maine  Temperance  Advocate,  Wiscasset. 

3.  Temperance  Advocate,  Westchester,  Pa.,  weekly. 

4.  Temperance  Herald,  Lexington,  Ky. 

5.  Temperance  Herald,  Pennsylvania.  [ted. 

6.  Genius  of  Temperance,  N.  Y.,  weekly,  2,200  copies  circula- 

7.  Temperance  Advocate, ^,Y .,  do.  1,000  do. 

8.  Temperance  Agent,  N.  Y.,  once  a  fortnight,  5,000  sheets, 

2  numbers  each. 

9.  Female  Advocate,  N.  Y.,  once  a  fortnight,  5,200  copies^ 

10.  Youth?s  Temperance  Lecturer,  N.  Y.,  once  a  month,  800. 

11.  Moral  Daily  Advertiser,  900. 

12.  Journal  of  Public  Morals,  monthly. 

13.  Temperance  Minstrel,  semi-annually. 

14.  Journal  of  Temperance,  semi-monthly,  Windsor,  Vt. 

15.  Journal  of  Temperance,  Hartford,  Ct. 

16.  Temperance  Recorder,  in  one  year  723,000. 

17.  American  Quarterly  Temperance  Flag azine.  No.  1,  4,000. 
The  two  last  at  Albany,  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Temp.  Society. 


Authors  of  Temperance  Addresses  and  publications  on  tempe¬ 
rance,  are  informed  that  a  department  in  the  Magazine  will  here¬ 
after  be  devoted  to  the  notice  of  such  publications,  copies  of  which 
should  be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  E.  C.  Delavan,  Albany. 
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Temperance  Societies  in  Saxony. 

[Translated  for  the  American  Quarterly  Temperance  Magazine.] 

Chemnitz^  Kingdom  of  Saxony^  > 
October  ISthj  1832.  \ 

Mr.  E.  C.  Delev  an,  Chhi.  Ex.  Com. 

of  the  New- York  Temperance  Society: 

Highly  esteemed  friend — ■ 

Since  in  a  few  days  all  transportations  on  the  Elbe  will 
cease,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more,  the  splendid  fetters  of  winter  will 
close  all  intercourse  between  Hamburgh  and  every  transmarine 
place,  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  you  some  account  of  our  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  in  Saxony,  which  I  would  rather  have  delayed 
a  few  weeks  longer,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  send  you  with  this, 
our  First  Annual  Report,  the  printing  of  which  is  unfortunately, 
although  unavoidably  retarded,  whereas  the  seasons  tarry  not. 
Before  entering  upon  the  subject,  however,  I  return  to  you,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  friends  of  temperance,  our  sincere  thanks,  no  less 
for  the  promptness  with  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  re¬ 
ply  to  my  letter  and  transmit  to  me  the  Circular  of  your  State 
Temperance  Society,  than  for  your  second  favor,  accompanied  by 
two  Annual  Reports,  and  a  number  of  your  Temperance  Recor¬ 
der,  by  all  of  which  you  have  not  only  afforded  us  the  highest  gra¬ 
tification,  but  also  wonderfully  strengthened  our  hands,  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  final  success.  For  we  must  frankly  confess,  that  about 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  when  we  received  your  first  favor, 
our  confidence  was  greatly  damped  by  an  incident,  such  as  cannot 
but  be  totally  foreign  to  you,  but  which  rendered  us  altogether 
needy  of  such  an  encouragement  as  your  favor  imparted.  Our 
call  upon  the  public — to  give  you  the  brief  history  of  our  Society 
— to  aid  in  promoting  throughout  Saxony,  the  views  of  the  North 
American  Temperance  Societies,  had  met  with  considerable  appro¬ 
bation.  Several  letters  received  from  different  quarters,  expressed 
an  unqualified  approval  of  our  attacks  of  an  evil,  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  acknowdedged  as  such,  and  confirmed  in  us  the  hope,  that 
our  society  would  soon  be  enabled  to  spread  her  branches  in  all 
directions  through  our  country;  when,  behold.  Prince  John,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  highest  government  officers  in  the  city  of  Dresden, 
formed  a  similar  association,  wffiich  he  styled  the  Government 
Society,”  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Temperance  Societies 
then  in  existence,  or  to  be  formed  hereafter.  At  the  same  time, 
rescripts  were  issued  to  all  inferior  magistrates,  enjoining  it  on 
them  to  enlist  members  to  this  Dresden  Society.  Whether  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  imperious  necessity  for  such  associations,  or  whether 
a  desire  to  render  himself  popular  by  a  measure  of  such  acknow- 
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ledged  utility,  or,  finally,  whether  a  suspicion,  to  which,  it  must 
he  confessed,  certain  occurrences  in  the  year  1831,  might  have 
given  rise,  that  under  the  pretence  of  checking  the  use  of  brandy, 
certain  political  purposes  were  aimed  at,  induced  the  Prince  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Temperance  Societies,  we  must 
leave  undecided,  although  we  cannot  be  deceived  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  as  to  the  consequences  of  our  being  thus  made  entirely  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  and  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  supreme  power.  The 
actual  consumers  of  brandy,  who  constitute  the  majority  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  from  the  fact  that  the  Dresden  Society  is 
composed  of  the  highest  officers  of  Government,  whose  tables  are 
daily  replenished  with  the  choicest  wines  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
brandy,  took  occasion  to  indulge  in  many  biting  sarcasms,  endea¬ 
voring  not  only  to  ridicule  the  tendency  of  Temperance  Societies, 
but  to  render  them  odious  by  saying,  that  the  wealthy  wine  bib¬ 
bers  envied  the  poor  man’s  only  comfort,  his  glass  of  brandy.  The 
difficulties  were  increased  in  some  instances  by  the  immoderate  zeal 
of  the  inferior  magistrates,  who,  in  their  official  capacities,  urged  their 
dependants,  to  unite  with  the  Dresden  Society,  so  that  many  of 
those  who  stand  in  relation  to  magistrates,  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  have  their  names  thus  entered  without  cherishing  the 
desire  to  promote  our  great  cause.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  by  no  means  surprising,  to  see  the  Dresden  head  Society  re¬ 
lax  apace  in  her  activity,  and  show  no  sign  of  life  these  six  months. 
At  length  the  Prince  caused  a  scheme  to  appear  in  print,  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  proposed  to  have  the 
enormous  taxes  imposed  on  the  beer  breweries  repealed,  and  the 
local  privileges,  according  to  which  one  favored  place  only,  in  a 
circuit  of  one  mile,  (equal  to  five  English  miles,)  is  permitted  to 
brew  beer,  nullified. 

Our  Society  in  this  place,  in  the  mean  time,  labored  indefati- 
gably,  enlisting  in  the  city  about  400,  and  in  the  environs  ab^ut 
150  members.  ^  Ere  long  we  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  to  see  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  spring  up  in  various  places  beyond  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony :  e.  g.  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Weimar,  and  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  in  some 
instances  entered  into  connection  with  us.  A  great  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  enlightened  partly  by  means  of  small  pamphlets 
which  at  an  early  season  we  will  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to 
you,  and  by  other  short  pieces  scattered  in  newspapers  partly,  and 
especially  by  your  Circular,  which  we  had  translated  and  printed, 
were  gained  to  and  labored  successfully  in  our  cause.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  the  consumption  of  brandy  has 
decreased,  and  although  our  city  and  government  relations  render 
it  impossible  for  us,  to  arrive  at  exact  results  in  comparing  the 
present  with  the  former  consumption,  we  hope  that  a  blessing  from 
above  will  accompany  our  continued  and  united  exertions,  nor 
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leave  them  without  their  reward.  There  are,  however,  two  par¬ 
ticular  obstacles,  which  place  themselves  in  array  against  our  ope¬ 
rations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  want  of  an  equivalent  substitute 
for  brandy.  The  poor  man,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  belong  to  that  description,  earns  so  little,  that  it 
may  be  utterly  inconceivable  to  you,  how  he  can  possibly  support 
himself  and  his,  often  very  numerous,  family,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  finds  himself  reduced  to  the  cheapest  fare,  viz  :  potatoes 
and  a  beverage  which  he  calls  coffee,  although  not  a  single  bean  of 
real  coffee  enters  into  its  ingredients.  It  is  but  natural  that  his 
weakened  stomach  craves  some  kind  of  excitement,  which  he 
thinks  he  finds  in  brandy,  which  is  to  be  had  at  an  inconceivably 
cheap  rate.*  The  more  wholesome  beverage  of  beer  is  partly 
rather  scarce,  partly  much  dearer  than  brandy.  This  evil  claims 
the  most  serious  consideration,  which,  indeed,  we  hope  will  be 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  States  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  convened 
in  the  ensuing  month.  The  second  obstacle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
smallness  of  our  pecuniary  means,  which  prevents  us  from  em¬ 
ploying  the  press  in  such  a  measure  as  we  deem  indispensably  ne¬ 
cessary.  We  can  boast  of  but  few  wealthy  members,  wheras  the 
number  of  poorer  ones  preponderates.  And  although  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  pride  w^e  can  say,  that  all  exert  their  best  powers, 
to  promote  our  holy  work,  still  those  powers  by  no  means  equal 
our  wishes  and  wants.  During  the  first  year  of  our  active  exis¬ 
tence,  our  receipts  amounted  to  about  seventy  rix  dollars,  and  our 
expenditures  to  about  eighty.  Our  political  situation  no  less  than 
the  want  of  money  forbid  us  to  send  abroad  Agents  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  you.  The  more  we  are  convinced  of  the  utility  of  that 
measure,  the  more  we  lament  our  inability  to  put  it  in  practice. 
Nevertheless  we  are  of  good  cheer,  and  courageously  proceed  on 
our  way.  For  the  moral  goodness  of  our  cause  induces  us  to  hope 
for  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  good  sense  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  encourages  us  to  trust  in  their  increasing  participation  in 
our  great  and  glorious  undertaking.  Although  it  may  not  be  our 
happy  lot,  to  report  such  splendid  results,  as  are  embraced  in  your 
annual  Reports,  still  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  fruits  produced  by 
our  exertions  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  confidently  hope,  that 
each  succeeding  year  will  bring  forth  more  favorable  results.  Our 
watch-word  is  Perseverance,’’  in  the  strength  of  which  we  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves  with  final  victory. 

God  bless  you  and  us  also ! 

H.  H.  EGER, 

Chairman  of  the  Temp,  Society  in  Chemnitz. 


*  Under  the  general  term  of  brandy,  we  have  to  understand,  in  Germany, 
whiskey,  distilled  from  rye,  cockle,  beets,  potatoes,  kc.— Translator. 
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The  Cold- Water-Man ;  or  a  Pocket  Companion  for  the 
Temperate,  By  Dr,  Spidngivater,  of  Morth  America, 

Albany^  printed  by  Packard  ^  Van  Benthuysen^  1832, 

pp,  216. 

This  is  a  very  spirited  and  powerful  work ;  and  though  not  al¬ 
ways  written  in  good  taste,  and  in  some  instances  manifesting  the 
absence  of  a  conciliatory  spirit,  is  yet  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance. 

We  quote  the  author’s  preliminary  address  to  his  book,  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  has  entered  upon  his 
subject,  and  as  a  favorable  illustration  of  his  style  : 

The  Author  to  his  Book, — Go,  little  book,  into  this  drunken 
world  of  ours.  Frown  upon  drunkards.  Reprove,  most  sharply, 
him  who  makes  them.  If  possible,  snatch  from  impending  ruin 
the  moderate  drinker.  Deal  faithfully  with  all.  Scatter  truth 
over  the  world,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  to  the  million. 
While  travelling  your  unprotected  round,  you  will  often  meet  with 
sneers  and  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  very  name  stamped  on 
your  forehead,  will  lead  some  to  abuse  you.  The  truth  which 
you  tell  will  enrage  others.  Some,  in  secret,  will  manifest  the 
most  virulent  hatred  both  to  you  and  your  message ;  while,  in 
public,  they  will  be  loudest  in  your  praise.  Occasionally  you  will 
be  smiled  upon.  Sometimes  you  will  be  embraced  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  affection.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  variety  of 
treatment  with  which  you  must  meet,  go  ;  enter  this  rude,  un¬ 
friendly  world,  fearlessly  and  alone.  And  may  that  God  who, 
with  the  world  of  means  at  his  disposal,  when  the  mighty  Sam¬ 
son  was  fatigued  and  fainting  with  thirst,  refreshed  him  with  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  go  with  you,  and  prosper  you  in  assisting 
to  banish  from  the  earth,  the  ordinary  use  of  ardent  spirits.”  ^ 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Each  of  these  parts,  ex¬ 
cept  the  last,  is  divided  into  short  sections,  arranged  in  an  a|)pro- 
priate  and  orderly  method,  and  admitting  of  prompt  and  easy  refer¬ 
ence.  This  will  render  the  book  exceedingly  convenient  and  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to  address  public  meetings  on  the 
great  subject  of  which  it  treats,  as  most  of  the  topics  proper  to  be 
discussed  on  such  occasions,  will  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  its 
divisions.  And  as  those  topics  are  generally  treated  by  Dr.  Spring- 
water  in  a  very  pungent  and  animated,  and  rather  declamatory 
style,  selections  from  his  book  may  advantageously  be  read  at  such 
meetings,  and  thus  very  well  supply  the  place  of  a  speaker. 

The  author  does  not  stop  to  enter  into  a  labored  process  of  ar- 
gunient.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  his  readers  are  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  discussions  which  the  subject  has  undergone 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  and  he  avails  himself  of  the 
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facts  and  arguments  which  have  been  elicited  and  established  by 
those  discussions,  as  things  not  to  be  denied  ;  which  are  to  be 
pressed  upon  the  judgements  and  consciences  of  men  with  urgency 
and  vigor. 

We  give  a  specimen  of  the  usual  manner  of  this  writer,  from  the 
conclusion  of  Part  Fourth  ;  in  which,  after  having  treated  of  en¬ 
tire  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits,  as  an  effectual — and  as  the 
only  effectual — cure  for  intemperance  ;  and  after  appealing  to  dis¬ 
tillers  and  venders,  to  moderate  drinkers,  to  patriots,  to  profession¬ 
al  men,  to  members  of  churches,  and  to  females,  he  thus  con¬ 
cludes  : — • 

To  AIL — We  would  uow  call  upon  all  of  every  name  and  of 
every  grade  in  society,  to  unite  in  one  irresistible  band,  and  raise 
an  impassable  barrier  against  the  tide  of  intemperance,  which  is 
destroying  every  moral  excellence  with  which  it  meets.  Let  eve¬ 
ry  man  who  desires  to  see  his  neighbors  and  friends  happy  and  in¬ 
dependent,  wholly  abandon  the  making,  vending,  and  using  ardent 
spirits.  Let  all  who  would  do  a  very  great  good  with  very  little 
exertion,  join  a  temperance  society.  Reader,  when  you  do  this 
your  influence  will  be  exercised  in  favor  of  a  good  cause.  When 
no  person  touches  the  intoxicating  cup,  how  inconceivably  rapid 
will  be  the  increase  of  our  prosperity !  Then  America  will  stand 
as  high  above  other  nations  in  morals  and  religion,  as  she  now 
does  in  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Who  would  not  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  country  Is  there  a  person  on  earth  that  will 
not  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  promotion  of  this  cause }  Con¬ 
cerning  whom  shall  it  be  written  on  the  broad  face  of  Heaven,  in 
characters  of  living  light,  He  would  not,  when  he  might,  do 
good  by  becoming  a  cold-water-man.’’ 

We  call  upon  all  who  are  not  yet  drunkards,  to  come  forward 
and  help  us,  by  giving  their  names,  their  influence  in  favor  of  en¬ 
tire  abstinence.  We  ask  not  for  drunkards.  We  do  not  hope  for 
their  names,  and  their  influence  is  nothing.  Did  we  call  upon 
them,  our  voice  would  be  unheard.  We  might  as  well  fling  mu¬ 
sic  on  the  tempest  to  still  its  rage,  as  to  invite  drunkards  to  unite 
in  favor  of  any  good  cause.  We  might  as  well  smile  on  the  light¬ 
ning  to  arrest  its  course  as  to  attempt  to  call  the  drunkard  from  his 
cups.  But  let  all  who  are  not  sots,  unite  their  efforts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  monster  intemperance.  In  view  of  the 
misery  it  has  caused,  the  earth  might  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  and 
the  heavens  wear  weeds  of  mourning.  Let  it  then  be  driven  from 
the  face  of  this  earth  and  from  under  these  heavens.” 

The  fifth  part  is  probably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book. 
The  author  has  here  enumerated  the  most  common  and  prominent 
objections  to  the  temperance  Reformation,  and  has  replied  to  them  in 
a  brief  and  convincing  manner,  with  less  of  rhetorical  display  than 
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in  the  preceding  portions  of  his  work.  We  know  of  no  single  per¬ 
formance  in  which  these  objections  are  so  well  disposed  of,  and  so 
successfully  refuted. 

The  leading  article  in  the  sixth  part,  is  an  exceedingly  well 
managed  and  instructive  allegory  furnished  by  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Spring  water  5  entitled  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  ;  or  the 
beginning,  progress  and  end  of  Drunkenness.”  In  this  interesting 
paper,  we  recognize  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Sorcerer ^  an  allegori¬ 
cal  tale,  published  during  the  last  summer,  in  the  Temperance  Re¬ 
corder,  and  generally  admired  for  the  felicity  and  good  taste  with 
which  it  was  executed.  The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  is 
not  perhaps  equal  to  the  Sorcerer but  every  reader  who  ap¬ 
preciates  the  difficulties  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  who  is 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Bunyan,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  who 
have  used  it  more  successfully  than  any  other  writers  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  will  see  that  the  author  of  these  little  pieces  possesses  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  and  the  manly 
sense  which  belonged  to  the  great  masters  to  whom  we  have  re¬ 
ferred.  B. 


Jforth  American  Review, 

The  number  for  January,  1833,  contains  an  article  on  tempe¬ 
rance,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  literary  men. 
The  Reports  of  the  American  and  New- York  State  Temperance 
Societies  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  most  gratifying  approbation  : _ 

During  the  past  year,  the  New-York  State  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety  has  added  to  its  other  means  of  impressing  the  public  mind 
and  carrying  on  the  noble  work  in  which  it  has  engaged,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Temperance  Recorder,  a  monthly  sheet  of  eio-ht 
pages,  exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject,  furnished  for  fifty  cents 
per  annum  to  subscribers,  but  gratuitously  distributed  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  extent,  by  the  munificence  of  individuals.  While  the  politi¬ 
cal  journals  of  the  country  have  been  carrying  fierce  controversv 
detraction,  and  the  aliment  of  almost  all  the  bad  passions  far  and 
wide  through  the  land,  this  modest  sheet  has  been  unobtrusively 
winning  its  way,  upon  its  errand  of  social  charity,  and  doino-  much 
to  make  atonement  for  the  corruptions  of  the  political  press^” 

A  graphic  and  eloquent  description  of  the  confirmed,  habitual 
drunkard,  such  as  the  sober  eye  of  contemplation  must  ever  be¬ 
hold  him,  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  day — the  duties  incumbent  on  temperance  societies,  and  on 
all  who  live  in  this  era  of  light  and  conviction.  Hints  of  great 
interest  and  value  are  given  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  savinqs 
hanks,  lyceums  for  instruction,  and  other  institutions  intended  to 
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do  good  to  the  poor  and  the  tempted,  but  we  are  most  pleased 
with  that  tone  of  kind  and  deep  feeling,  which  pervades  the  arti¬ 
cle,  warning  us  in  almost  every  page,  to  compassionate  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  him  who  is  driven  into  vice  over  the  thorny  path  of 
want.’’  The  impression  should  become  general  that  this  feeling  of 
commiseration  is  the  vital  spring  of  the  temperance  organization, 
for  such  is  the  fact.  And  when  the  intemperate  can  discover  and 
and  believe  it,  the  way  for  their  escape  and  salvation  is  rendered 
comparatively  easy.  The  reviewer,  though  he  glances  at  many 
collateral  topics,  by  no  means  advises  Temperance  Societies  to 
step  out  of  their  allotted  and  peculiar  field.  It  is  enough  for 
them  to  pursue,  in  all  appropriate  ways,  their  direct  object,  the 
suppression  of  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  ;  to  attack  the  foe 
at  the  source  and  at  the  mouth ;  in  the  distillery,  the  licensed 
dram  shop,  the  booth,  the  tavern,  the  bar-room  of  the  steam  boat, 
the  social  table,  the  feast,  and  the  apothecary’s  shop  \  wherever 
the  thing  is  made  distributed  or  used.” 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

House  of  Representatives^  Jan.  22,  1833.- — Ordered.^  That  five 
Commissioners  be  appointed  by  this  House,  to  meet  during  the  re¬ 
cess,  having  authority  to  institute  and  pursue  such  methods  of  in¬ 
vestigation  as  they  may  deem  best,  to  determine  the  extent  and 
general  causes  of  intemperance,  as  it  appears  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  and  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  relation  which  the 
traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  sustains  to  this  prevalent  vice — ^with  in¬ 
structions  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  all  the  important  facts 
they  may  obtain  on  this  subject,  and  to  prepare,  digest,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  same  body,  such  modifications  of  the  License  Law  as 
their  observations  and  inquiries  may  suggest  for  the  general  secu¬ 
rity  and  welfare. — Boston  paper. 


The  State  Temperance  Society  of  Kentucky,  has  recently  held 
its  anniversary  at  Frankfort.  From  the  annual  report,  we  learn 
that  86  of  its  auxiliaries  had  transmitted  reports,  and  that  there 
are  others  from  which  nothing  had  been  heard.  We  are  informed 
also  that  there  are  many  other  Societies  in  the  State  which  are 
not  ’auxiliary.  At  the  late  meeting  in  Frankfort,  47  delegates 
were  present.  The  aggregate  number  of  members  reported,  is 
13,201.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Societies,  46  distilleries  have 
been  discontinued  ;  50  habitual  drunkards  reformed  ;  many  stores 
and  groceries  abandoned  the  sale  of  spirits  ;  a  number  of  Tempe¬ 
rance  Taverns  have  been  established,  and  litigation  and  crime  great¬ 
ly  diminished.  An  agent  is  employed  by  the  Society  to  travel 
throuo*h  the  State  and  to  extend  the  cause.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  what  has  been  done  in  Kentucky. — Standard. 


